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ABSTRACT 


This thesis-project seeks to answer the question, “how can church leaders in 
established churches be trained to become disciple makers?” The hypothesis researched 
was that if church leaders (and potential leaders) learn to develop daily practices or habits 
that connect them with God, if they are connected with one another in close relationships, 
and if they are taught a simple process to show others how to do the same, they will become 
disciple-makers and will continue leading others to become disciples who make disciples. The 


research results indicate that the methods used lead to multiplication of disciples. 


vi 


CHAPTER ONE 


THE PROBLEM AND ITS SETTING 


Three Ships 

A few years ago my wife and I took our first cruise, a week-long trip from Galveston, 
Texas to Key West, Florida and then to the Bahamas. We sailed aboard the Carnival Magic, 
a very large cruise ship with swimming pools and water slides, a spa, a casino, a theater, 
and every kind of dining you could imagine. There were people available to take care of our 
every need or desire. The Magic is an impressive, even imposing, ship at 1,004 feet long and 
a beam (the width at the water line) of 122 feet. The Magic, which is capable of cruising at 
over 22 knots, carries about 3,700 guests and has a crew of almost 1,400." Of course, one of 
the reasons people go on cruises is to eat and so they naturally go through a lot of food. For 
example, a large cruise ship with nearly 6,000 people on board uses roughly 1,600 pounds of 
chicken every day.’ 

Until the commissioning of the USS Gerald Ford in 2017, The USS Nimitz, and those 
in the same class of aircraft carriers, was the largest warship ever built.* The Nimitz is 1092 
feet long, has a beam of 134 feet, cruises at a maximum speed of a little over 30 knots, and 
operates with about 6,000 people on board who also consume about 1,600 pounds of chicken 


per day.* 





1. “Carnival Magic Fact Sheet — Carnival Cruise Line News’, Carnival-News.Com, Last modified 2020, https:// 
carnival-news.com/carnival-magic-fact-sheet/. 


2. CNN Miquel Ros, “Feeding The Largest Cruise Ships In The World’, CNN, Last modified 2020, https://www.cnn. 
com/travel/article/cruise-ships-food-supplies/index.html. 


3. “Nimitz Class Aircraft Carrier,’ Naval Technology, retrieved September 21, 2020, https://www.naval-technology. 
com/projects/nimitz. 


4, Scott Wyland, “What Does It Take To Feed An Aircraft Carrier On A Combat Mission? About 17,300 Meals’, 
Stars And Stripes, Last modified 2018, https://www.stripes.com/news/what-does-it-take-to-feed-an-aircraft-carrier-on-a- 
combat-mission-about-17-300-meals-1.527749. 


When you compare the two ships on paper, the Nimitz and the Magic have a lot 
in common. They are not that different in size, speed, and people on board. And yet they 
couldn't be more different. What distinguishes these two similarly sized ships, what makes 
them so radically different from one another, is their purpose — their mission. Each of these 
ships has a mission but they are very different missions. Of the roughly 5,000 people on 
board the Magic, fewer than 1,400 are crew, whose primary job is to feed and entertain the 
4,000 guests. That’s why there are so many different options for dining, shows, movies, and 
recreation. When you go on a cruise you expect to be catered to. You want to be served and 
entertained. That’s why cruise ships exist. That’s their mission. You are the customer. 

That’s not how it is on the Nimitz, or any other Navy ship for that matter. Aircraft 
carriers do serve meals and provide some entertainment. But that’s not the mission. This is 
important. Every person on board an aircraft carrier is there to perform part of the mission. 
Everyone has a job to do. There are no customers on the Nimitz. The purpose of an aircraft 
carrier is not to entertain. The purpose is to lauch, fly, retrieve and maintain the 90 aircraft 
on board. Every one of the 6,000 people on that carrier understands how their job helps 
achieve the mission. 

In a 2012 article, Mary Schaller asks the question, “Is your church a cruise ship or 
aircraft carrier?”’ She tells the story of a friend who visited a very large church that reminded 
her of a cruise ship. Schaller writes, “many American churches resemble cruise ships in 
more ways than just their architecture. People who attend ‘cruise ship churches; much like 
cruise ship passengers, often come to be entertained and catered to by the staff. Very little 


is expected of these church attendees.” She goes on to say that the people who attend these 





5. Mary Schaller, “Is Your Church A Cruise Ship Or Aircraft Carrier? 10 Ways To Find Out’, Sermon Central, Last 
modified 2020, https://www.sermoncentral.com/pastors-preaching-articles/mary-schaller-is-your-church-a-cruise-ship-or- 
aircraft-carrier-10-ways-to-find-out-1382. 


kinds of churches tend to rate their satisfaction with the music, the sermon, and other aspects 


much the same way passengers rate their experience on a cruise ship. 


Identity Theft 

Of course no church really sets out to become like a cruise ship. I am confident that most 
of these churches are genuinely trying to reach people with the gospel. But a significant 
problem facing the Christian church in North America today is “identity theft.’ Not the 
kind of identity theft where personal or financial information is stolen for purposes of fraud. 
Rather, I am referring to the loss of the church’s self-image and self-understanding of its 
purpose and mission as the culture around us has changed. After Emperor Constantine 
made Christianity the official religion of the Roman Empire 1,700 years ago, Christianity 
became the dominant social force in Europe and later North America. “Constantine’s impact 
on the life of the church was such that it was still felt as late as the twentieth century.”° 
This period of vast Christian influence is known as Christendom.’ As Michael Frost points 
out, the result is that “Christianity moved from being a dynamic, revolutionary, social, 
and spiritual movement to being a static religious institution with its attendant structures, 
priesthood, and sacraments.” 

In many ways it was the success of the Christian movement that led to this loss of identity. 
In The Forgotten Ways, Alan Hirsch notes, “in a culture where all people are assumed to be 
Christian, the church needs only to care for them and teach the faith.” Tod Bolsinger points 


out the implications this has for leadership when he says, “In a Christendom context the 





6. Justo L Gonzalez, Story Of Christianity (Peabody, Ma.: Prince Press, 2010), 127. 


7. Michael Frost, Exiles: Living Missionally in a Post-Christian Culture (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Pub Group, 
2006), 4. 


8. Frost, Exiles, 5. 
9. Alan Hirsch, The Forgotten Ways: Reactivating the Missional Church (Grand Rapids, Mich.: Brazos Press, 2006), 65. 
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leader’s primary responsibility was to bring a people back to God, returning to the church, 
turning back to the values they had strayed from.”"® But the Christian Church is no longer 
the dominant cultural institution in European and American culture, a change that has 
been taking place in Europe for some time and more recently in North America. Barna and 
Kinnaman, reporting on their research into church trends in recent years, remind us, “Not 
too many years ago, church attendance and basic Bible literacy were the cultural norm, and 
being a Christian didn’t feel like swimming against the cultural current?” 

The identity that the Church has lost is that of “disciple-maker.” One of the results of 
Christendom is that church members began to see themselves as customers of the church 
rather than part of the mission. From our earliest years we are trained to be discerning 
consumers and there seems to be no limit to the opportunities to consume.” According to 
Kevin Ford, “Consumerism is so deeply rooted in our culture that it has become part of the 
air we breathe. It’s one of the unchallenged assumptions that shape our way of believing, 
living, and relating’? Most of us are not even aware of how pervasive consumerism is in our 
society. “Speaking to North Americans about consumerism is like talking to fish about water. 
It is an all-encompassing part of our daily existence and usually too close for us to even notice 
its pervasive presence.’ In economics, consumerism is not necessarily a bad thing. It leads to 
competition which results in better goods and services at lower costs. But applying the same 


kind of thinking to the church is dangerous and it has resulted in the problems we have today 





10. Tod Bolsinger, Canoeing the Mountains: Christian Leadership in Uncharted Territory (Downers Grove, IL: 
Inter-Varsity Press, 2015), 37. 


11. George Barna and David Kinnaman, eds., Churchless: Understanding Today’s Unchurched and How to Connect 
with Them (United States: Tyndale House Publishers, 2014), 3. 


12. Kent Carlson and Mike Lueken, Renovation of the Church: What Happens When a Seeker Church Discovers 
Spiritual Formation (Downers Grove, Ill.: IVP Books, 2011), 65. 


13. Kevin G Ford, Transforming Church: Bringing out the Good to Get to Great, 2nd ed. (Colorado Springs, CO: 
David C Cook Publishing Company, 2008), 65. 


14. Carlson and Leuken, Renovation of the Church, 66. 


with a loss of our real identity and purpose. As churches try to attract more people they end 
up using marketplace techniques, appealing to the consumer tendencies of people, leading to 
a model of church known as the “attractional church.” 

Kent Carlson and Mike Leuken are pastors who became aware of the problem of 
consumerism in the church when they tried to move their attractional church to become 
more focused on making disciples. In their book, Renovation of the Church: What Happens 
When a Seeker Church Discovers Spiritual Formation, they write, “The issue is that the 
church in North America has, for the most part, embraced this insidious monster of 
consumerism in the most pragmatic manner and has used it as a principle foundation 
for church growth.’ Their attempts to move people in the church into more serious 
discipleship led them to conclude, “This attractional model, we believe, is fundamentally 
flawed and will not be able to produce in any significant way the kind of Christ followers 
church leaders want to produce.’’* The subtle lure of consumerism and attractional thinking 
reveals itself in the desire by church leaders to create programs that will attract large crowds 
of people into the building. But Leuken and Carlson remind us, “attracting people to church 
based on their consumer demands is in direct and irredeemable conflict with inviting 
people, in Jesus’ words, to lose their lives in order to find them” 

The church should be more like an aircraft carrier than a cruise ship. The mission of 
a cruise ship is to attract and entertain but the mission of an aircraft carrier is to equip and 
send. The primary mission of the church is to make disciples of Jesus who then help others 
become disciples of Jesus. In other words, to equip and send. This is not a job for a handful 
of professionals or super-Christians. Every person who is a follower of Christ is called to 


participate in this mission of making disciples. 





15. Carlson and Leuken, Renovation of the Church, 66. 


16. Carlson and Leuken, Renovation of the Church, 26. 


There is a third ship that can help us understand the problem facing established 
churches today. Not far from the church I serve is the USS Lexington, the famous aircraft 
carrier from World War II. The Lexington is a little smaller than the other two boats at 872 
feet long and 93 feet wide. When you look at the Lexington it looks very much like the Nimitz. 
But think about this: what’s the top speed of the Lexington? It’s ZERO. It never moves. How 
many personnel are stationed on board? None. They all go home at night. Even though the 
Lexington LOOKS like an aircraft carrier, its mission is more like a cruise ship. Its mission 
is no longer equipping and sending but attracting and entertaining. Instead of constantly 
adapting to accomplish the mission the staff of the Lexington work hard to preserve the past. 
Churches can /ook like the equipping and sending organization that God intends but actually 
be more like museums with a mission to attract and entertain, failing to make fully formed 
disciples of Jesus. People in churches sometimes work harder to preserve the past than to 


adapt in order to accomplish the mission.” 


A Leadership Problem 
The lack of disciple-making in our churches today really is a leadership problem. As 
Peter Scazzero says in his book on emotionally healthy churches, “As go the leaders, so goes 
the church.’!* Church leaders not only make decisions about the work and direction of the 
congregation, they also influence the rest of the church. If the church is not making disciples, 
the chances are good that the leaders themselves are not growing as disciples of Jesus, much 


less leading others. 





17. Thom S. Rainer, Autopsy of a Deceased Church: 12 Ways to Keep Yours Alive (Nashville, Tennessee: B&H Pub- 
lishing Group, 2014), 29. 


18. Peter Scazzero and Warren Bird, The Emotionally Healthy Church: A Strategy for Discipleship That Actually 
Changes Lives (Grand Rapids, Mich.: Zondervan, 2003), 36. 


This was the situation in the church I serve in South Texas. First Presbyterian is an 
historic, 153-year-old congregation located in downtown Corpus Christi, Texas on the lower 
Gulf Coast. Corpus Christi is a medium-sized city with about a half million people living 
in the area, with about 60% of them Hispanic.’? The economy is primarily industrial with a 
number of refineries and other manufacturing facilities. Corpus Christi is also home to the 
fourth largest port in the United States, a Naval Air Station that serves as headquarters for 
Naval Air Training, and a rapidly growing university. 

Today the church has 144 members, an increase over a low of 108 in 2017, when the 
church was dismissed from the Presbyterian Church (USA) to ECO: A Covenant Order of 
Evangelical Presbyterians. But 25 years ago, just before an ugly church split surrounding a 
pastor who had to be removed, FPC had an active membership around 800. In the past the 
church was a shining example of a Christendom church. 

The current leadership of the congregation consists of a board of nine elders, called 
the Session in Presbyterian churches. Most of the elders are over sixty years old, with the 
oldest eighty-four. A few of them have been members of First Presbyterian for more than 25 
years, meaning they were members (and some of them were elders) when the pastor had to 
be removed. One of the elders has been an active member for over 50 years. The remaining 
elders have joined the church in the last eleven years, during my tenure as pastor. 

This thesis-project grew out of an attempt to help the elders to rediscover the church's 
primary mission of making disciples who make disciples and to develop a clear, concise 
a vision statement for the ministry of First Presbyterian, centered on Jesus’ call to make 
disciples. A good analogy for why this process is necessary is that of going on a trip. If you are 
going on a trip you need to know how to get there. But before you can know how to get there 


you need to know two other things: where you are beginning and your destination. Only then 





19. “American Factfinder-community Facts,’ U.S. Census Bureau, accessed April 27, 2019, https://factfinder.census. 
gov/faces/tableservices/jsf/pages/productview.xhtml?src=CF. 
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can you determine the best way to get there. The starting point is where the congregation 

is today, the values and beliefs. The Session had previously led the congregation through a 
process of clarifying core values in 2017. For this project I defined “vision” as “where we’re 
going,’ or as Shelley Trebesch puts it, “Vision is the picture of future outcomes and results 
God has called the organization to accomplish.” In other words, vision is the goal; mission is 
the way the goal gets accomplished. 

At the elder training and planning retreat in September, 2018 I began leading the 
process of having the session articulate a vision statement for the congregation. My goal 
was not simply to create a new “vision statement” but to have the elders really begin to 
think about the main purpose of the church that would then inform everything we do as 
a congregation. My goal in this process is best summarized by Trebesch: “When people 
own the vision, mission, faith assumptions, and values of an organization, when its DNA is 
replicated over time, they automatically do and become what is intended”? 

At the planning retreat my focus was primarily on the need for the church to go 
through the process and produce a vision. 

I provided examples of other vision statements as a place to begin discussion on what 
should and should not be included and why. I wanted to demonstrate how the vision statement 
needed to point us to a future outcome, a goal and direction for the ministry. Some of the vision 
statements presented were too long and others were too vague but I wanted to provide a variety 
of other vision statements so that the elders could begin to think about the unique situation and 
calling of the congregation in our context rather than simply copy another church’s statement. 
At this retreat the discussion centered mostly on helping the elders understand some of the 


shift that has happened in American Christianity over the past few decades. Most of them 





20. Shelley G. Trebesch, Made to Flourish: Beyond Quick Fixes to a Thriving Organization (Downers Grove, Illinois: 
IVP Books, an imprint of InterVarsity Press, 2015), 54. 


21. Trebesch, Made to Flourish, 67. 


have a Christendom mindset about church, with a deeply ingrained idea that most people go 
to church and the work of the church (or more specifically the pastor) is to get them to attend 
ours. In thinking about the vision of the church, my hope and effort has been to help them 
understand that the work of the church is to make disciples who make disciples. 

The visioning process continued for several months with time dedicated at each 
monthly meeting of the elders for discussion. At one meeting I led a devotional on the 
Great Commission from Matthew 28:18-20, focusing at this meeting on Jesus’ command 
to baptize. Particularly helpful was Greg Ogden’s paraphrase of the meaning of baptism in 
verse 19: “As you are going, make disciples of all nations, immersing them into the life of the 
eternal community of love who coexists as the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit.” At this 
meeting the elders came up with a working vision statement. At another meeting I focused 
our discussion on the idea that God intends for all Christians to be involved in the process of 
making disciples of Jesus. I read a section from Saturate by Jeff Vanderstelt on the concept of 
“Jesus saturation.” Vanderstalt writes, “my heart has been captured by a vision that I cannot 
shake. This vision is Jesus saturation—every man, woman, and child in every place having 
a daily encounter with Jesus through words spoken and deeds done through his people’ 
He goes on, “if you belong to Jesus, you are called to participate in his vision of saturation?” 
At this meeting the elders discussed using words like “neighbor” and “place” in the vision, a 
hopeful sign of progress. But some of the elders were concerned that the statement didn’t use 
the word “church” After much discussion the working vision statement was modified to reflect 
some of these ideas. As we discussed possible revisions to the vision statement it became 


apparent that some of the elders were not comfortable with the concept of equipping and 





22. Greg Ogden, Essential Guide to Becoming a Disciple: Eight Sessions for Mentoring and Discipleship (Downers 
Grove: InterVarsity Press, 2016), 51. 


23. Jeff Vanderstelt, Saturate: Being Disciples of Jesus in the Everyday Stuff of Life (Wheaton: Crossway, 2015), 13. 


24 Vanderstelt, Saturate, 14. 


sending and were more comfortable with a model of attracting and entertaining. Finally, when 
it came time for the elders to vote on their vision statement it failed 5-4, leaving us without a 
clear vision. The problem became clear at this point. The elders still did not grasp the idea of 
disciples making disciples. They did not see themselves as disciples who make disciples. They 
still held on to Christendom and attractional ideas of the church. The only solution would be 


for the leaders, and potential leaders, to experience discipling and disciple-making. 


The Research Question 

The question driving this project is, “how can church leaders in established churches 
be trained to become disciple makers?” My thesis is that if church leaders (and potential 
leaders) learn to develop daily practices or habits that connect them with God, if they are 
connected with one another in close relationships, and if they are taught a simple process to 
show others how to do the same, they will become disciple-makers and will continue leading 
others to become disciples who make disciples. 

The project will explore the problem, revealed in the previous research mentioned, of 
a lack of identity by church leaders as disciples of Jesus who have the task of leading others to 
become disciples of Jesus, and the effect it has on the church’s mission of discipleship. Many 
church leaders see themselves as managers, not ministers. This problem is compounded 
because they often don’t have any sense of personal responsibility for their own spiritual 
growth. This is primarily a result of having never been personally discipled themselves. One 
of the main challenges of this project is to change the leaders’ understanding of themselves, 
the purpose of the church, and their role in that mission, clearly indicating that this is what 
Heifetz, et al call an “adaptive change,’ which is change that requires changes in attitudes and 


priorities, rather than “technical” challenges that can be solved by the right expertise.” In 





25. Ronald A. Heifetz, Alexander Grashow, and Martin Linsky, The Practice of Adaptive Leadership: Tools and Tac- 
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other words, this project, while using a plan, is primarily about helping leaders see the need to 


change the culture of the congregation and discovering ways to do that. 


Overview 

The foundation of this thesis-project is Scripture. The second chapter lays out a 
theological framework for church leaders becoming disciples who make disciples. It is built 
upon three key theological themes — the biblical model of the church as a disciple-making 
community, the biblical understanding of church leadership, and Jesus’ command that his 
followers are to make disciples. 

In addition to Scripture, literature in areas pertinent to this thesis project will be 
reviewed in the third chapter in order to bring into conversation and build upon some of the 
best thinking and practices in the church today. This literature review includes works in three 
primary areas that inform this project and will be of interest to others studying this problem. 
First is current literature relating to the church as an organization and an organism. The 
second area reviewed is literature on the subject of leadership, including works discussing 
both the person of the leader and also the role of leaders in organizations like the church. 
Finally, works in the area of discipleship, including different models of discipleship and 
spiritual disciplines, are discussed. These works will be the most practical of all the literature 
reviewed and most directly related to this project. 

Chapter four describes in detail the design of the three-phased project that was 
intended to jump-start a disciple-making culture at First Presbyterian Church of Corpus 
Christi by training leaders to be first of all disciples of Jesus and second of all disciple-makers. 
The fifth chapter then shares the outcome of each of the phases, the overall results, and 


provides some reflection on where to go from here to improve the project going forward. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


A BIBLICAL/THEOLOGICAL FRAMEWORK 


This thesis-project seeks to find how church leaders in established churches can 
become disciples of Jesus who go on to make more disciples of Jesus. How do we “jump-start” 
a disciple-making culture in churches that don’t have that kind of self-understanding? To help 
find the answers we need to see what Scripture has to say about the nature of the church, 


leadership in the church, as well as disciples and disciple-making. 


The Biblical Nature of the Church 

What is the church? What does it mean to be the church? What parts of our thinking 
about the nature of the church are biblical and therefore timeless, and what is more cultural 
and needs to be rethought as our culture has changed? Most importantly, what does the Bible 
say is the purpose of the church? 

To begin, it’s important to remember that the church is God’s idea and He has a 
plan for it. Scripture describes the church with some wonderful images such as the bride of 
Christ (Eph. 5:25-33, Rev. 21:2); the body of Christ (Rom. 12:5, 1 Cor. 12:27, Eph. 5:23); and 
an embassy for God’s Kingdom (2 Cor. 5:20) But while the various imagery about the church 
is beautiful and enlightening, a working theology of the church should also be practical. To 
understand God’s purpose for the church we need to look at the mission He has given us, 
which is nothing less than God’s mission in the world. As J. R. Woodward writes, “When 
we read the Scriptures, we learn that it is God’s mission to set things right in a broken and 


messed-up world.” In other words, the church is God’s mission to the world and it is called to 





1.] R. Woodward, Creating a Missional Culture: Equipping the Church for the Sake of the World, Praxis (Downers 
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bless the world by making disciples of Jesus who then make disciples of Jesus. The church is 
uniquely gifted to make disciples and the task can be summarized with three words. These are 
three verbs. They’re action words. The church is to be active. We are to gather, grow, and go. 


We will look at each of these in depth. 


Gather 

The thing that makes the church different from any other organization in the world is 
that the church is made up of people called by God. In Ephesians 4, Paul says, “I...urge you to 
walk in a manner worthy of the calling to which you have been called” He’s saying, God has 
chosen you and set you apart so live like it. Deuteronomy 7 gives us a beautiful description of 
God choosing and setting apart his people: “For you are a people holy to the Lord your God. 
The Lord your God has chosen you to be a people for his treasured possession...because the 
Lord loves you and is keeping the oath that he swore to your fathers.” 

One of the great temptations we face as Christians is to think that the only thing that 
matters is a personal relationship with Jesus. That IS important. But it’s not the only thing. 
God calls us as his people. The Christian faith is a team sport. The word most often translated 
as “church” in the New Testament is the Greek word ekklesia, which literally translates 
as “called out,’ but by the time the New Testament was written it referred to an assembly 
or a gathering. In the Greek version of the Old Testament it’s the word used to translate 
synagogue. The word church, then, means the gathering together of Christ-followers. 

Gathering as a church should exhibit to the world the biblical concept of the church as 
the Body of Christ. Perhaps the best way to discuss how we do that is by looking at several of 


the “one another” commands in the New Testament. 





2. All Scripture quotations are from the English Standard Version. 
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The command to love one another is the most important because all the other 
commands are simply specific ways we are to love each other. This is also the only “one 
another” command that comes directly from the mouth of Jesus. The Apostle John records 
Jesus saying this twice. “This is my commandment, that you love one another as I have loved 
you” (John 15:12). This echoes what Jesus said back in John 13: “A new commandment I give 
to you, that you love one another: just as I have loved you, you also are to love one another. 
By this all people will know that you are my disciples, if you have love for one another” (John 
13:34-35). 

You could actually say that John considered this the most important thing Jesus ever 
said. He repeats it five times in 1 John and then again in 2 John. We also find the command 
to love one another five times in 1 Peter and throughout Paul’s letters. What does loving one 
another look like? In Romans 12:10 Paul says, “Love one another with brotherly affection.” Just 
before that, in verses 4 and 5, he said, “For as in one body we have many members, and the 
members do not all have the same function, so we, though many, are one body in Christ, and 
individually members of one another.” Being the church means loving one another as family, 
actually closer than family. We are to be as close as parts of the body. As members of the Body 
of Christ we have an obligation to each other. As Paul says, we are members of one another. 

The way this works in the church is by sharing our resources and one of our most 
valuable resources is time. I think this is one of the things Jesus is trying to teach us in his 
image of the vine and the branches. He is illustrating for us the Great Commandment, which 
he said is to love God and love others (Matthew 22:36-40, Mark 12:28-31). Every command 
in the Bible fits into one of those categories. In John 15:5 he says, “I am the vine; you are the 
branches. Whoever abides in me and | in him, he it is that bears much fruit, for apart from 
me you can do nothing.” It’s important to know that when Jesus says “you” it’s plural. He’s 
talking to the whole Church. The word abide means to remain close. But we don’t do it alone. 
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Remember, “you” here is plural. Abiding, remaining close to Jesus, means remaining close to 
all the other branches, too. We are to be as close to one another as branches are to the vine. 

The second thing Jesus shows us about loving one another is that it involves sacrifice. 
“This is my commandment, that you love one another as I have loved you. Greater love 
has no one than this, that someone lay down his life for his friends” (John 15:12-13). 

Love involves sacrifice. This kind of sacrificial love is actually what made the early church 
grow and eventually take over the Roman Empire. Several times in the second and third 
centuries plagues swept through parts of the Roman Empire, sometimes claiming the lives 
of thousands every day. When that happened, many of the people living in the cities left for 
more remote areas trying to escape the plagues. But the Christians stayed behind to care 
for the sick and to bury the dead. They risked their own health to minister to others. As the 
Christians showed this uncharacteristic sacrificial love in a society that was entirely focused 
on self, people were attracted to it and the church grew in spite of the hardships and even 
persecution from the government.* 

Jesus also commands us to forgive one another. Forgiveness is one of the key concepts 
of the Bible. As William Countryman wrote, “the whole biblical story hangs on God's 
willingness—even eagerness—to forgive.”* The sin that caused the broken relationship with 
God and with each other is recorded in the first couple of pages of the Bible. You could say the 
rest of the book is about God’s plan to forgive and restore the relationship between humans 
and God. We kind of like that story because when each of us realizes the depth of our own sin 
that we can finally understand the Bible. There’s a problem, though. As much as we like to be 


forgiven, both by God and by the people we hurt, we’re not so excited about forgiving people 
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who hurt us. When we’ve been wronged we want to defend our rights. And we want revenge. 
We want to make sure the other person is punished. Here’s the thing: that’s not the way of 
Jesus. God is very clear in His Word that not only are we to seek His forgiveness, we are to 
forgive others. Jesus said in Matthew 6:14-15, “For if you forgive others their trespasses, your 
heavenly Father will also forgive you, but if you do not forgive others their trespasses, neither 
will your Father forgive your trespasses.” Our willingness and ability to forgive directly affects 
our relationships with one another but it also directly affects our relationship with God. 

We can say we love one another, we can even believe we love one another, but when we are 
wronged we have the opportunity to prove we love one another by forgiving. 

A third “one another” command that informs our understanding of gathering as 
the body of Christ comes in Romans 15:17, “Therefore welcome one another as Christ has 
welcomed you.” This word “welcome” can also be translated as receive or draw in. The picture 
we get from this passage is a call to be part of a warm, welcoming fellowship. Verses 5 and 6 
are a prayer that God would grant “you to live in such harmony with one another, in accord 
with Christ Jesus, that together you may with one voice glorify the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 

When the church is truly functioning the way God intends, there is such a sense of 
belonging and fellowship that is truly attractive. This is the picture we get in Acts 2:42-47 of 
the believers worshiping together, studying together, but also eating and doing life together. 
The result was that “the Lord added to their numbers.’ So how do we live out that kind of 
fellowship? Biblical hospitality. Hospitality is defined as “the friendly and generous reception 
and entertainment of guests, visitors, or strangers.’ The way we practice true hospitality 
will be the result of how we understand God’s hospitality towards us. Because of sin, we are 
separated from God, foreigners. But because of Jesus, God welcomes us and treats us far 


better than we deserve. 
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So let me share a couple key concepts of biblical hospitality and some practical ways 
that we can pursue Christian Hospitality in our own lives. First, Christian hospitality, as given 
to us in the Bible, is a sacred process of receiving outsiders and changing them from strangers 
into guests and from guests to family. Hospitality is the way that we invite people into our 
lives so that they can experience Jesus for themselves and hopefully be transformed into 
followers of Christ. By inviting them into our church we are inviting them into our fellowship 
so that they will be exposed to the Word of God. But more importantly, when we invite them 
into our homes, we are inviting them to see Christianity in action. Real hospitality requires us 
to be involved in people’s lives and that they be involved in ours. 

One of the main reasons we gather as the church is to worship. Romans 12:1 says, “I 
appeal to you therefore, by the mercies of God, to present your bodies as a living sacrifice, holy 
and acceptable to God, which is your spiritual worship”’ Each Christian’s primary mission in 
life is to worship and glorify God. Every thought, every action, every decision in a person's life 
should bring glory to Jesus Christ. That’s what it means to present yourself as a living sacrifice. 
It means putting God’s purpose for your life ahead of your own personal desires. 

When we gather to worship we are sacrificing our time and resources and even our 
personal desires. But we all have room to improve. One of the best ways for us to get better 
at having worshiping lives during the week is to gather with other believers to worship 
together. The truth is that we need each other. We need to hold each other accountable 
and encourage one another if we get out of the habit of worshiping. As Paul makes clear in 
Ephesians 4, a big part of gathering is unity, “eager to maintain the unity of the spirit in the 
bond of peace. There is one body and one Spirit—just as you were called to the one hope 
that belongs to your call” (Ephesians 4:3-4). But simply gathering, even gathering to worship, 
doesn’t fulfill God’s plan for the church. We can’t just show up and sit, soak, and sour. If that’s 
all we do we aren't carrying out God’s mission, which is to seek and to save the lost, making 
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disciples of Jesus. So the second thing God instructs us to do is to grow. Together, as the 


church, we are responsible for each other’s spiritual growth. 


Grow 

Beginning in Ephesians 4:11, Paul writes that part of the work of the church is “to 
equip the saints for the work of ministry, for building up the body of Christ, until we all attain 
to the unity of the faith and of the knowledge of the Son of God” (Ephesians 4:12-13). This is 
one of the key verses about being the church. Who are the saints? The Bible says that saints 
are the living, breathing followers of Jesus. As Ephesians 4:16 then says, “We are to grow up in 
every way into him who is the head, into Christ, from whom the whole body, joined and held 
together by every joint with which it is equipped, when each part is working properly, makes 
the body grow so that it builds itself up in love’ 

In the church we are to teach one another. When you look at what the New 
Testament tells us about the mission of the church, it’s very clear that the Church exists 
primarily to make disciples of Jesus. Actually, the Church exists to make disciples of Jesus 
who make disciples of Jesus. In Matthew 28, just before he ascended to Heaven, Jesus said, 
“All authority in heaven and on earth has been given to me. Go therefore and make disciples 
of all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, 
teaching them to observe all that I have commanded you. And behold, I am with you always, 
to the end of the age” (Matthew 28:18-20). 

Make disciples. Somewhere along the line we exchanged making disciples for 
“Christian education.’ It was a subtle change at first, but a significant one. Education is about 
transferring knowledge. It’s about learning facts. Discipleship is about a relationship. When 
you look at how Jesus taught his disciples, it was by spending lots of time with them, teaching 
them along the way. Sometimes he taught them with words, but more often they learned by 
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watching how Jesus lived and how he interacted with other people. One of the things that 
happened when we bought into the idea of Christian Education is that we professionalized 
it. Just like we have professionals who teach our children in school, we decided we needed 
professionals to teach us at church. The result is that for most people in churches today the 
only time they spend learning the Bible is during the Sunday morning sermon, which usually 
amounts to less than thirty minutes a week. And most really committed Christians today 
attend worship an average of 2-3 times a month. 

In Colossians 3, the Apostle Paul gives us a better way, a biblical way of being disciples 
and making disciples. He says, “Let the word of Christ dwell in you richly, teaching and 
admonishing one another in all wisdom’ The church is not primarily an institution that 
provides religious services. The church is the Body of Christ. It’s a group of people who have 
been transformed by Jesus who then band together to build one another up. 

Lesslie Newbigin said, “It is surely a fact of inexhaustible significance that what our 
Lord left behind Him was not a book, nor a creed, nor a system of thought, nor a rule of 
life, but a visible community-”? According to Paul in Colossians 3:12-14, that community has 
certain characteristics — “compassionate hearts, kindness, humility, meekness, and patience, 
forgiveness, and above all love, which binds everything together in perfect harmony’ 

This community is also characterized by growing in faith from teaching one another. 
That means we must be willing to teach but we must also be willing to learn. In Deuteronomy 
6:6 we're told, “these words that I command you today shall be on your heart.” That’s another 
way of saying, “Let the peace of Christ rule in your hearts,’ (Colossians 3:15) and “Let the 
word of Christ dwell in you richly” (Colossians 3:16). Each of us needs to spend time not just 
with God’s word but with God Himself! Deuteronomy 6:7 then says, “You shall teach them 


diligently to your children.’ If you have children, teaching them the Word of God is one of 
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your primary responsibilities. Verse 7 continues, “you shall talk of them when you sit in your 
house, and when you walk by the way, and when you lie down, and when you rise” In other 
words, you are to discuss God’s Word when youre inside and outside, when you're moving or 
being still. I think the point is that any time is a good time and any place is a good place to get 


together with a handful of people to talk about what the Bible says. 


Go 

Over and over in the Bible we find that followers of Jesus are sent. When God calls 
people in the Bible He then sends them on some kind of mission. He called Abraham to leave 
and go to a foreign country. He did the same with Jonah and Daniel and Peter and Paul. God 
sent them in order to bless others. But somewhere along the line the church stopped going. 

I’m not blaming anyone for this. It happened slowly over many years. And it affects most of 
American Christianity. You and I have lived most of our lives in what is called Christendom, 
where the Christian faith and even the church have been at the center of the culture in 
Western Civilization for nearly 1,700 years. You certainly can’t deny the influence of the 
Christian faith on the founding of this country. And until very recently the vast majority of 
Americans not only identified themselves as Christian but had some connection to a local 
church. The result was that most people you knew or met were already Christian or at least 
almost Christian. They thought of themselves as Christian. The church was at the center of our 
culture. So it seemed there was no one left for us to be sent to. The idea of missions became 
primarily foreign missions, carried out by trained professionals who were super-spiritual. 

But God has called each one of us to the mission field. Just before He ascended, Jesus 
gave His disciples the mission. “All authority in heaven and on earth has been given to me. 
Go, therefore, and make disciples of all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit, teaching them to observe all that I have commanded you” 
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(Matthew 28:18-20). In Acts 1:8 Jesus says, “You will receive power when the Holy Spirit has 
come upon you, and you will be my witnesses in Jerusalem, and in all Judea and Samaria, and 
to the end of the earth” When Jesus visits his disciples after his Resurrection he tells them, 
“As the Father has sent me, even so I am sending you.’ (John 20:21) Jesus is clear that being 
his follower, his disciple, involves being sent to help seek and save the lost. 

The gospels record three statements by Jesus about why He came. In Mark 10:45 Jesus 
says, “the Son of Man came not to be served but to serve, and to give his life as a ransom for 
many.’ In other words, Jesus came to rescue. He came to rescue sinners like us. In Luke 19:10 
Jesus makes it clearer when He says, “For the Son of Man came to seek and to save the lost.’ 
That was His mission. That’s still the mission of God — to seek and to save the lost. And if 
that’s the mission of God then it’s the mission of the church. Helping to seek and save the lost 
should be the highest priority of every believer. That’s the why. 

Now let’s look at the how. How did Jesus go about seeking and saving the lost? 
Because we should probably do the same thing. In Matthew 11:19 Jesus says, “The Son 
of Man came eating and drinking and they say, ‘Look at him! A glutton and a drunkard, a 
friend of tax collectors and sinners!” Jesus’ method of seeking and saving the lost was to 
enter into their world—our world—and build friendships. He spent time with people who 
were far away from God. We tend to avoid those kinds of people. Jesus went out of His way 
to spend time with them. And He calls us to do the same thing. “As the Father has sent me, 
so I send you” (John 20:21). “Go therefore and make disciples” (Matthew 28:19). “You will 
be my witnesses” (Acts 1:8). This was God’s strategy all along. In Jeremiah 29:7 God tells the 
people who have just been sent into exile: “Seek the welfare of the city where I have sent you 
into exile, and pray to the Lord on its behalf, for in its welfare you will find your welfare” On 
one hand their exile is a consequence of their disobedience. But on the other hand, it was part 
of God’s plan to reach the people in the foreign land. 
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What does it look like today to be sent? How does God want to use us to accomplish 
His mission? The first thing we need to do is accept that God DOES want to send us to help 
accomplish His mission. When I start thinking of myself as a missionary I will begin to see the 
opportunities that He has given me. The first and most important thing for each of us, then, is 
to be intentional about living our faith. As Michael Frost puts it, we are to live “questionable” 
lives. What he means is that the way we live and interact with people should arouse curiosity 
in unbelievers so that they begin to ask questions about our faith. The non-Christians in 
your life are already watching you to see if this Christian faith is something they might be 
interested in. They’re watching to see if it makes a difference in your life. They’re noticing how 
you treat people and how you handle your money. Is it different from the world? 

So the church is called by God to be the Body of Christ on earth, His hands and feet. 
The church is called to gather for worship, prayer, friendship, and equipping, and then go 
out together to serve the world and share the good news of Jesus. Perhaps most importantly, 
though, is that God intends this to be a lifestyle, not just a project, so that gathering, growing, 


and going become part of the rhythm of life in Jesus and the pattern for the church. 


Biblical Leadership in the Church 
This gathering, growing, and going doesn’t just happen on its own. The church needs 
leaders. From its earliest days, the Church has relied on the leadership of men and women to 
carry out its mission. Church history is filled with examples of both great leaders who have 
gathered people closer to Jesus, and poor leaders who have been ineffective or even harmed 
the cause of Christ. The best place to begin developing a theology of leadership in the Church, 


though, is to look at the pages of Scripture. 
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The Bible gives us a number of examples of leaders, both good and bad. In the Old 
Testament we find great leaders like Moses, Joshua, David, Esther, and many others. Each 
of these leaders was critically important in the life of God’s people. We also find leaders in 
the early Church of the New Testament, people like John the Baptist, Peter and the other 
Apostles, Paul, and even the Samaritan woman at the well. As we read the stories of these 
leaders we can begin to understand God’s idea of leadership. 

In the case of almost every person portrayed in the Bible as a good leader there is a 
clear call from God to leadership. In Exodus 3:10, God says to Moses, “Come, I will send you 
to Pharaoh that you may bring my people, the children of Israel, out of Egypt. In the Old 
Testament God calls Joshua, Samuel, and David in similar ways. In the New Testament, Paul 
is called in this same kind of supernatural way on the road to Damascus (Acts 9:1-6). But we 
also see Jesus calling his disciples directly and clearly. At the same time we find that many 
of those that God called to leadership were reluctant. Moses said, “Who am I that I should 
go?” and “who should I say sent me?” Samson, Gideon, and Esther were equally reluctant to 
embrace God's call to leadership, and Paul was actually persecuting the church when he was 
called. What becomes clear is that God calls and equips unqualified people to serve as leaders 
for His church. 

As helpful as biblical leaders are to developing a theology of leadership in the 
church, however, it’s more important to look at the ultimate leader, Jesus. Ephesians 1:22- 
23 says, “And [God] put all things under his feet and gave him as head over all things to the 
church, which is his body, the fullness of him who fills all in all” Jesus is not merely a model 
for church leadership, he is church leadership. Therefore all leadership in the church, which 


Ephesians calls Christ’s body (Ephesians 5:23)’, is a participation in Christ’s leadership. Those 
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called to leadership in the church have no inherent authority. Jesus has retained “all authority 
in heaven and on earth” (Matthew 28:18). 

In my tradition, Presbyterian (or governed by elders), we believe that the model 
of church leadership in the Bible is that of elders—leaders called by God from among the 
people and set apart to serve and lead the church as a team. We find the origins of the office 
of elder in the Old Testament. For example, in Numbers 11:16, God instructs Moses to 
appoint elders from among the people to help lead the Israelites. God tells Moses, “Go get 
70 people that are already leaders and I will put some of my Spirit on them so they can bear 
the burden of leadership with you” We find the same principle in the New Testament. In the 
Apostle Paul’s letter to Titus He says, “This is why I left you in Crete, so that you might put 
what remained into order, and appoint elders in every town as I directed you” (Titus 1:5). 
Titus was to identify people to serve as elders to bear the burden of the people. In churches 
today that have a Presbyterian form of government, the term “elder” is used to mean both 
pastors (or teaching elders) and ruling elders. 

Paul’s letter to Titus gives us some understanding of God’s requirements for leaders 
in the church. “For an overseer, as God’s steward, must be above reproach. He must not be 
arrogant or quick-tempered or a drunkard or violent or greedy for gain, but hospitable, 
a lover of good, self-controlled, upright, holy, and disciplined. He must hold firm to the 
trustworthy word as taught, so that he may be able to give instruction in sound doctrine and 
also to rebuke those who contradict it” (Titus 1:7-9). Leaders themselves need to be growing 
as disciples of Jesus in order to lead and disciple others. Godly leaders are to reflect Christ to 
their congregation and to the community. But it’s not just pastors and elders. Peter shows that 
what is required of elders is actually required of all Christians. He says, “Clothe yourselves, 
all of you, with humility toward one another” (1 Peter 5:5) This is not a false, self-deprecating 
humility. Real humility is about recognizing one’s standing before God and his power to save. 
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Maybe one of the clearest Scripture passages on the role of elders as leaders in the 
church comes from 1 Peter 5:1-11. Peter exhorts elders to “shepherd the flock of God that 
is among you.’ Elders are essentially assistants to Jesus, assistant shepherds—not exactly a 
glamorous job. The job of assistant shepherd is not one of great glory but one of hard work. 
That means leaders in the church are to follow the example of Jesus who said, “I did not 
come to be served but to serve” (Matthew 20:28, Mark 10:45). The way of Jesus often turns 
the way of the world upside down. Leaders must always be seeking the will of God for the 
congregation and must always be working to point the congregation to Christ. Peter then 
says, “not for shameful gain, but eagerly” (1 Peter 5:2). Nobody should serve in church office 
in order to profit from it and nobody should serve who doesn’t want to serve. Elders should 
serve “eagerly.” That means being eager to carry out the tasks that are required. They are to 
exercise “oversight” but not in a way that forces people to do what they want. Peter says, “not 
domineering over those in your charge” Again, the model is Christ who doesn’t force us to 
believe in him or follow him. 

One of the tasks of church leaders is to help people to grow in that faith and 
knowledge of Christ. Leaders are to be alert and watchful. Serving Christ is a full-time 
job. It may mean having to suffer. Jesus warned us that the world hated him first and as his 
followers the world will hate us, too (John 15:18). But Peter reminds us that we are not alone 
in that suffering and that “the God of all grace...will himself restore, confirm, strengthen, and 
establish you” (1 Peter 5:10) Leaders are to help lead the church the way Jesus would lead it. 
That means they are responsible for the care of the members of the congregation. They are 
to show God’s love, forgiveness, and sympathetic understanding toward the people that God 
has entrusted to their care. They are to help people become firm in their faith by teaching the 


Bible, and they are to encourage people during times of suffering. 
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So leaders in the church are to lead, but they are to lead more by example than by 
authority. They are to be humble, firm in their faith, able to teach the faith of the Church 
and able to love the people of the church. They are to lead sacrificially, in the way of Jesus. 1 
Timothy 3:1 says, “The saying is trustworthy: If anyone aspires to the office of overseer, he 


desires a noble task” Indeed, to serve as a leader in Christ’s church is a noble yet humbling task. 


A Theology of Discipleship 

So far we’ve said that a big part of the mission of the church is to make disciples of 
Jesus and we've noted that the church leaders—those individuals who are called to guide that 
process—need to be growing as disciples themselves. We need to now elaborate on what we 
mean by disciples and see what the Bible says about how disciples are made. 

Jesus’ commands his church to make disciples (Matthew 28:19). But what does he 
mean by that? The word disciple means student and so we're instructed to create students of 
Jesus. In Renovation of the Heart, Dallas Willard paraphrases “Jesus’ parting instructions: ‘As 
you go throughout the world, make apprentices to me from all kinds of people, immerse them 
in Trinitarian reality, and teach them to do everything I have commanded you’ (Matthew 
28:19-20, par).’> Willard says that disciples are apprentices of Jesus. While a student learns 
information from a teacher, an apprentice learns to be like the teacher. As Greg Ogden, in his 
short Essential Guide to Becoming a Disciple, says “a disciple is someone who is following 
Jesus in order to learn how to be more like him.”” 

For this thesis-project we are only interested in understanding discipleship as disciples 


or apprentices of Jesus. So naturally we want to begin with what Jesus says about being his 
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disciple. Jesus begins his public ministry after his forty days of testing in the wilderness 

are complete. The Gospel of Mark says that Jesus went to Galilee and began preaching the 
kingdom of God. The next thing Jesus does is call his first disciples, the brothers Simon 

and Andrew who were fishermen. Jesus says to them, “Follow me, and I will make you 
become fishers of men” (Matthew 4:19). Here we find three key parts of being Jesus’ disciple: 
Following Jesus (follow me), being transformed by Jesus through the Holy Spirit (I will make 
you), and being engaged in Jesus’ mission (fishers of men).'° Over and over again in the 
gospels Jesus says, “follow me.’ But he’s also clear that following him will be costly. “If anyone 
would come after me, let him deny himself and take up his cross daily and follow me” (Luke 
9:23). This is the story of the Rich Young Ruler, found in Matthew, Mark, and Luke, although 
only Luke tells us he was a ruler and only Matthew tells us he was young. This wealthy man 
runs up to Jesus, kneels down and says, “Good Teacher, what must I do to inherit eternal life?” 
The man has it all by the world’s standards and yet he is obviously not satisfied. So he wants to 
know what he can do to have peace with God. But there’s nothing any of us can do. It’s what 
we've done that caused the problem. Jesus kind of baits him here. He says, “You know the 
commandments. Just keep them,” but Jesus only mentions the commandments dealing with 
loving other people: “Do not murder, do not commit adultery, do not steal, do not bear false 
witness, do not defraud, honor your father and mother” The man falls for it. You can almost 
hear the excitement in his voice. “Teacher! All these I have kept from my youth” Notice also 
that most of those are negative commands — they are things that we are vot to do. In Mark’s 
version, because Jesus loved him he said, “You lack one thing; go, sell all that you have and 
give to the poor, and you will have treasure in heaven; and come, follow me” (Mark 10:21). 
When he hears this, the man goes away sad. The mistake most people make when reading this 


passage is to focus on Jesus’ instruction for the man to give away all his money. That doesn’t 
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seem reasonable and so they stop listening after that. But that’s not the main point of this 
passage. That’s not what the man lacked. What he lacked was Jesus. He lacked loving God 
first. His money and possessions prevented him from following Jesus, being transformed by 
him and participating in his mission. 

The New Testament book of Acts follows the beginning of the church after Jesus’ 
Ascension and so there is much to learn about being a disciple. In fact, the followers of Jesus 
are referred to as disciples twenty-eight times in Acts. One passage in particular, Acts 2:42- 
47, gives us a clear picture of what it means to be a disciple: 

And they devoted themselves to the apostles’ teaching and the fellowship, to the 

breaking of bread and the prayers. And awe came upon every soul, and many wonders 

and signs were being done through the apostles. And all who believed were together 
and had all things in common. And they were selling their possessions and belongings 
and distributing the proceeds to all, as any had need. And day by day, attending the 
temple together and breaking bread in their homes, they received their food with glad 


and generous hearts, praising God and having favor with all the people. And the Lord 
added to their number day by day those who were being saved. 


This passage reveals five things that describe fully-devoted disciples. When it says 
they devoted themselves, it means that being disciples was the most important thing in their 
lives. One of the characteristics of the early church is that they wanted to be together. Verse 
44 says, “all who believed were together and had everything in common.’ They had a common 
mission. The first characteristic we learn from the early church is that disciples of Jesus 
are devoted to worshiping together. Verse 46 says that day by day they attended the temple 
together. Worship was a priority in their lives and it should be a priority for disciples today as 
well. Jesus said the greatest commandment was to love the Lord your God with all your heart, 
mind, soul and strength (Mark 12:30). That love is expressed in worship. 

Second, disciples connect with other disciples. The Christian faith is about 


relationships. It’s about a relationship with Christ, which leads us to intentional relationships 
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with others — relationships with other believers and relationships with non-believers. The 
early church devoted themselves to the fellowship. The word “fellowship” doesn’t describe 
punch and cookies, it describes the church family. It’s the same word used in other places to 
describe marriage. It’s important to point out that “breaking of bread” is mentioned twice in 
this passage. Sometimes we joke about churches and food but eating together really is central 
to developing relationships. The third thing disciples do is grow in their faith. “They devoted 
themselves to the apostles’ teaching. Where do we find the Apostles’ teaching? It’s the Bible. 
Devoted followers of Jesus have a hunger to read and know and share the Word of God and 
to become more like Christ. Fourth, disciples serve. As verse 45 shows us, they minister to 
other people. “And they were selling their possessions and belongings and distributing the 
proceeds to all, as any had need.” The church is the Body of Christ (1 Corinthians 12:27, 
Ephesians 4:12). We are his hands and feet. We serve the Lord by serving in the church, in 
our community, and around the world. The church is to have an outward focus, not inward. 
The secret to serving is to love the people you serve and the way you learn to love them is 
through developing a relationship with them. Finally, disciples of Jesus invite others to join 
them in that relationship. Disciples make disciples. They invite people to meet and love and 
follow and worship Jesus. This brings us back to Jesus’ command in Matthew 28:19 to make 
disciples. Apprentices of Jesus are intentional about building relationships with non-believers, 


helping them to connect and grow and worship and serve and then go out and invite others. 


How Did Jesus Make Disciples? 
Just as the understanding of what it means to be a disciple of Jesus comes from 
Scripture, so does the method of making disciples and the best method is the way Jesus did it. 
Let’s use the Gospel of Matthew as a guide. In Matthew 4 Jesus calls his first disciples saying, 


“Follow me.” Simon, Andrew, James, and John leave fishing behind to follow Jesus. Becoming 
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an apprentice of Jesus requires us to leave something behind in order to follow Jesus. Also, 
making disciples in the way of Jesus is done within close relationships. Chapters 5-7 are known 
as the “Sermon on the Mount,’ where Jesus teaches the crowds, including his new disciples, 
what life in the kingdom of God is like. This teaching is followed in chapters 8 and 9 with 
Jesus traveling around the region performing miracles such as healing, casting out demons, 
and calming a storm. You could call this “God-work’ All the while his disciples are with him 
watching and learning to be like him so that in chapter 10 Jesus sends them out on their first 
mission trip to do much of what Jesus had been doing. In chapter 13 of Matthew’s Gospel, 
Jesus teaches the crowds using parables. Then, when he is alone again with his disciples, he 
explains the meanings of the parables to them. “Then he left the crowds and went into the 
house. And his disciples came to him, saying, ‘Explain to us the parable of the weeds of the 
field” (Matthew 13:36). 

So Jesus’ method of making disciples was to invite a small group to spend a long 
period of time with him, listening to his teaching, watching how he interacted with followers, 
crowds, and religious leaders. Jesus included them in the ministry and helped them to 
experience all of the aspects of being a disciple. As we will see in subsequent chapters, this 


format, along with the spiritual disciplines below, is at the heart of this thesis-project. 


Tools for Disciples 
Dallas Willard wrote, “spiritual formation for the Christian basically refers to the 
Spirit-driven process of forming the inner world of the human self in such a way that it 
becomes like the inner being of Christ himself?!’ While genuine spiritual formation is the 
work of the Holy Spirit, there are some tools that Christians have used through the centuries 


to help guide individuals and prepare the way for the Spirit to work. These tools are called 
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spiritual disciplines and these disciplines are the key to this project. The Apostle Paul told 
his apprentice Timothy to “train yourself for godliness” (1 Timothy 4:7). These spiritual 
disciplines are the tools, the techniques for training in godliness and, with one exception, 
each of the disciplines used in this project are found in Scripture and many are practiced by 
Jesus himself. Each of these spiritual disciplines will be discussed in more detail in chapter 


four but here we need to see their biblical basis. 


The Discipline of Scripture Reading 

The first and maybe most important discipline is Scripture reading. In Jesus’ time 
copies of the Scriptures were not available for personal use. The only copies were in the 
Synagogues and the Temple. Early in his ministry Jesus returns to Nazareth and goes to the 
synagogue on the Sabbath as he was accustomed to doing. He is asked to read the Scriptures 
and is handed the scroll of Isaiah, which he reads and then interprets (Luke 4:16-21). It is 
clear that Jesus was not only accustomed to attending the synagogue but was accustomed 
to reading the Scriptures. When Jesus is tempted by Satan he responds by quoting from the 
Scriptures, which means he had to know them. 

Perhaps one of the best passages instructing us to read and know the Scriptures is 


found in 2 Timothy 3:14-4:4: 


But as for you, continue in what you have learned and have firmly believed, knowing 
from whom you learned it and how from childhood you have been acquainted with 
the sacred writings, which are able to make you wise for salvation through faith in 
Christ Jesus. All Scripture is breathed out by God and profitable for teaching, for 
reproof, for correction, and for training in righteousness, that the man of God may 
be complete, equipped for every good work. 

I charge you in the presence of God and of Christ Jesus, who is to judge the living 
and the dead, and by his appearing and his kingdom: preach the word; be ready in 
season and out of season; reprove, rebuke, and exhort, with complete patience and 
teaching. For the time is coming when people will not endure sound teaching, but 
having itching ears they will accumulate for themselves teachers to suit their own 


passions, and will turn away from listening to the truth and wander off into myths. 
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This passage gives us three reasons we should make Scripture reading a regular part 
of our life. First, Paul reminds Timothy, “from childhood you have been acquainted with the 
sacred writings, which are able to make you wise for salvation through faith in Christ Jesus.” 
The Bible is where we learn who Jesus is. We read about our sinfulness and our need for a 
savior and in the Bible we discover how Jesus died to atone for our sins and was raised from 
the dead to reconcile us to God. 

Second, the passage goes on to say, “All Scripture is breathed out by God” The words 
of the Bible were inspired and preserved by God. That’s why we call the Scriptures the Word 
of God. When we hear and read the Bible we are hearing God speak. In Matthew 4:4 Jesus 
responds to Satan’s temptation to turn stones into bread by quoting Deuteronomy 8:3, “man 
does not live on bread alone, but on every word that comes from the mouth of God” We find 
those words in the Bible. 

The third reason we should spend time reading the Bible is in verses 16-17 where Paul 
tells Timothy that the Scriptures are “profitable for teaching, for reproof, for correction, and 
for training in righteousness, that the person of God may be competent, equipped for every 
good work” The Holy Spirit works through the Scriptures to speak to us and to transform our 
lives. Ephesians 6:17 calls the Word of God the “sword of the Spirit’ It’s through the Bible that 
God teaches us, corrects us and trains us for righteousness or holiness. When we learn God’s 


word, He is able to equip us for every good work. 


The Discipline of Meditation 
Meditation is the second spiritual discipline used in this project and is closely related 
to Scripture reading. Before leading the Israelites into the Promised Land, God tells Joshua, 


“This Book of the Law shall not depart from your mouth, but you shall meditate on it day and 
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night, so that you may be careful to do according to all that is written in it. For then you will 
make your way prosperous, and then you will have good success” (Joshua 1:8). Their success 
depends on meditating on God’s Word. We find the same thing in Psalm 1: “Blessed is the 


man who walks not in the counsel of the wicked, nor stands in the way of sinners, nor sits 


in the seat of scoffers; but his delight is in the law of the Lord, and on his law he meditates day 


and night. He is like a tree planted by streams of water that yields its fruit in its season, and 
its leaf does not wither. In all that he does, he prospers” (Psalm 1:1-3). Many of the Psalms, 
including 77, 143, and 145 instruct us to meditate on God’s Word and deeds. Almost all of 
Psalm 119 lifts up the value of God’s Word and points us to meditating on its meaning. In 
the New Testament, Paul tells us, “whatever is true, whatever is honorable, whatever is just, 


whatever is pure, whatever is lovely, whatever is commendable, if there is any excellence, if 


there is anything worthy of praise, think about these things” (Philippians 4:8, emphasis added). 


He then says to apply what they have learned to the way they live their lives. The purpose of 


meditation is to apply God’s Word to our lives. 


The Discipline of Prayer 

The discipline of Prayer is just as important as Scripture reading and both are most 
effective when practiced together. Through Jesus’ ministry he takes regular time to be 
alone and pray. In Mark 1:35, after several very busy days of ministry, Jesus gets up early 
in the morning and goes off alone to pray. Likewise, just before he is arrested and tried 
Jesus goes to pray alone in the garden (Mark 14:32-36). Not only did Jesus pray but he also 
teaches his disciples how to pray. In Matthew 6 Jesus gives some instructions on how to 
pray and how not to pray. He says that when we pray we are not to do so for attention from 
other people (Matthew 6:5) but instead we are to pray in secret (Matthew 6:6). He also 


says that our prayers should not be empty, repetitive prayers. Instead, since God already 
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knows what we need before we ask. Jesus then gives us a model for prayer that we refer to 

as “The Lord’s Prayer” (Matthew 6:9-13). He shows us that prayer should include praise for 
God and confession as well as asking for things from God. In his letter to the Philippians, 

the Apostle Paul says, “do not be anxious about anything, but in everything by prayer and 
supplication with thanksgiving let your requests be made known to God. And the peace of 
God, which surpasses all understanding, will guard your hearts and your minds in Christ 
Jesus (Philippians 4:6)” In other words, if prayer and thanksgiving are a regular part of our life 


the result will be God’s supernatural peace guarding our hearts and minds. 


The Discipline of Silence and Solitude 

Along with prayer go the twin disciplines of silence and solitude. Often when Jesus 
wanted to spend time in prayer he went off by himself. After his baptism Jesus was led by the 
Holy Spirit into the wilderness to be alone for forty days (Matthew 4:1). In Mark 1:35, after a 
long night of teaching and healing, Jesus gets up before dawn and goes out to a solitary place to 
pray. It was solitary enough that his disciples had trouble finding him. There are two instances 
of Jesus spending time in silence and solitude in Matthew 14. The first is after he hears of the 
death of his cousin John the Baptist. “Now when Jesus heard this, he withdrew from there in 
a boat to a desolate place by himself” (Matthew 14:13). The second time is after he feeds the 
five thousand. Verse 23 says, “after he had dismissed the crowds, he went up on the mountain 
by himself to pray. When evening came, he was there alone’ Jesus spent all night alone in 
prayer the night before he chose his twelve disciples (Luke 6:12-13). He made it a priority to be 
alone with his Father, away from the pressures of ministry and people. If the goal of spiritual 


formation is to become like Jesus then finding times for silence and solitude are important. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


LITERATURE REVIEW 


This chapter discusses current and other literature that contributes to the 
understanding of leading the church in the current cultural context, especially trying to 
understand how to jump-start a disciple-making culture among leaders of an historic, 
established church. To accomplish this the works will be discussed grouped around three 
main areas of understanding: the organization (most importantly the church) and its context, 
leadership, and then the topic of making disciples. Many of these works, however, offer useful 


material in several of the categories. 


The Church and Its Context 

When trying to determine how to address the situation in North American churches, 
a good place to start is trying to figure out what has gone wrong. Thom Rainer’s short little 
book, Autopsy of a Deceased Church, is a startlingly honest look at situations in churches 
today that lead to the death of the congregation. Most of these situations involve some variety 
of the congregation slowly turning inward, focusing all of its energy on those already in the 
church rather than on those who are outside. Rainer’s analysis comes from his “autopsies” 
where he interviews “survivors,’ former members of several churches that had closed, to try 
to determine when and how things changed. He then offers some hope for other churches in 
decline by offering ways in which congregations can turn things around before it’s too late. 

Leslie Newbigin began sounding this alarm in the early 1950s. The Household of 
God is a publication of a series of lectures he gave in 1952 after returning to the United 
States from the mission field. In these lectures Newbigin is trying to answer the question, 


“What is the church?” In particular, Newbigin was one of the first to become aware of the 
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effects of Christendom on the church. He was also one of the first to predict the end of 
Christendom in Western civilization,’ although given the fact that current writers, such as 
Woodward,’ Hirsch,’ and Frost,’ are only recently recognizing the end of Christianity’s central 
place in western culture indicates both that Newbigin was ahead of his time as well as the 


unpredictable nature of cultural change. Newbigin’s concern was that the church recapture its 


identity and mission. He writes, 


The Church is the pilgrim people of God. It is on the move—hastening to the 
ends of the earth to beseech all men to be reconciled to God, and hastening 
to the end of time to meet its Lord who will gather all into one. Therefore the 
nature of the Church is never to be finally defined in static terms, but only in 
terms of that to which it is going...a perspective which is at once missionary 
and eschatological.° 


In other words, the church's identity (who we are) is primarily defined by what we do 
(or should be doing). Newbigin expands on that idea, teaching that both who we are and what 
we do are from God's calling and sending. As an example, Newbigin states, “at the heart and 
centre of the earthly ministry of the incarnate Christ was the choosing, training and sending 
forth of a band of apostles.”® It is this sending, according to Newbigin, that defines the church 
even today. He says, “no recovery of the true wholeness of the Church’s nature is possible 


without a recovery of its radically missionary character.” 
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Where Rainer is most helpful is in pointing out how things could have turned out 
differently in the churches he studied. He writes, “There were several points where these 
churches could have reversed the decline they were experiencing. But the remaining 
members in the church refused to see reality’ The problem was that the dying churches 
all focused on their own needs, taking care of the felt needs of those on the inside, rather 
than having a mission-mindset of seeking to serve those outside the congregation. He 
rightly points out, “the deceased church, somewhere in its history, forgot to act upon the 
Great Commission. So they stopped going. And making disciples. And baptizing them. And 
teaching them.” Rainer contrasts dying churches with thriving ones: “Thriving churches 
have the Great Commission as the center-piece of their vision, while dying churches have 
forgotten the clear command of Christ’! 

This loss of the urgency of the Great Commission is most likely at the heart of the 
decline of churches in our time and several authors discuss this. In Renovation of the Church: 
What Happens When a Seeker Church Discovers Spiritual Formation, Kent Carlson and Mike 
Lueken share the story of how their large, contemporary, seeker-focused church changed its 
ministry to focus on making disciples through spiritual formation. Their transformation began 
when the pastoral staff was influenced by Dallas Willard’s ministry and writings. In the process 
they realized that they had been so focused on one aspect of ministry — reaching lost people 
— that they had been feeding consumerism and had neglected helping people grow to become 
more like Jesus in their everyday lives. As they put it, “In his gentle and biblically rigorous way, 


Willard argued that spiritual growth into the image of Christ is to be the normal experience of 
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the follower of Christ.” Carlson and Lueken are honest and open about their failures and their 
successes along the way, which can be useful for those following in their footsteps to avoid 
some of the mistakes they made. What Carlson and Lueken discovered in their congregation 
was consumerism and that consumerism was actually the foundation for the church growth 
movement. The book then deals with how they transitioned from an attractional model of 
church to the task of helping people become fully devoted disciples of Jesus through small, 
intentional groups learning and practicing spiritual disciplines and growing together. 

As important as it is to study what went wrong in certain congregations, it’s also 
important to look at what went right in the past and one author goes all the way back to 
the beginning. In The Rise of Christianity, sociologist Rodney Stark examines the growth 
and spread of the early Christian church, asking, “How did a tiny and obscure messianic 
movement from the edge of the Roman Empire dislodge classical paganism and become the 
dominant faith of the Western civilization?”’’ Christianity began with a handful of Jesus’ 
followers and within several hundred years was a major influence in Europe, Asia Minor, 
and the Middle East. In this book Stark attempts to answer how it happened by studying the 
similarities in growth rates with other more recent religious movements. Stark’s position is 
that the growth of the Christian church was not really from miraculous rapid growth but was 
the result of steady relational growth that tends to be exponential. 

Far from being historical information, there is much we can learn that applies to 
the task of making disciples today. In particular, just as Carlson and Lueken discovered, 
personal relationships were the key to the spread of the Christian movement. As Stark says, 


“Religious movements can grow because their members continue to form new relationships 
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with outsiders.”!* This would seem to point to the need for churches to be intentional about 
relationship development both within the congregation and with those outside, remaining 
what Stark calls an “open network.“ 

There are many authors today that offer practical advice or methods for churches 
to grow and flourish. One good example is AND: The Gathered and Scattered Church by 
Hugh Halter and Matt Smay, who address the challenge of whether the church is primarily 
to gather together as the institutional church or be scattered in the world as new missional 
communities. Their answer is that it’s both; the church is to be gathered AND scattered. 
Halter and Smay remind us that from early on in the Bible God sends people. They write, 
“The people of God are being sent to live in a pagan land. Why? So they may bring the 
blessing of God wherever they go.” They then apply this to the church today. “the church 
is now his called-apart and set-apart people—living holy lives in the midst of the world and 
showing the world the glory of God!’ I find that the authors provide a helpful way to balance 
these two tasks of the church — gathering and sending — and that they help us to think about 
how the established church can begin thinking like missionaries to our own communities 
rather than consumers of church services.!’ Consumerism is the dark side of the attractional 
model of gathering the church and it’s the opposite of discipleship. As Halter and Smay 
define the problem, “In American ‘Churchland; both spiritual leaders who provide the goods 
and those who consume the goods are to blame. In a sense, they are eating each other and 


producing little kingdom fruit:’® 
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Unlike some recent authors, Halter and Smay focus their attention on helping the 
established church change, helping church leaders understand how that change happens. 
They write, “If we can start to redefine spiritual formation as becoming like Jesus instead of 
just Knowing about Jesus, and if we can provide a pathway for their spiritual development 
along the way of real life instead of just giving a weekly call to “do better,’ I think we'll find a 
new stride for our own leadership and our people.’’ And so they suggest that in addition to 
weekly gathered worship that congregations also have “smaller incarnational communities 


”20 in order to connect with people outside the church. 


and midsize connection points 
Another very practical book, Stetzer and Dodson’s Comeback Churches, studied 324 

churches that had “experienced five years of plateau/decline...followed by significant growth 

over two to five years.””' They then tried to identify common practices that may have led to 

those churches’ growth. Like Halter, Stetzer and Dodson are trying to help the established 

church. They point out the need for churches to be missional or sent, seeing themselves 

as missionaries to their community, asking “How can this church be God’s missionary to 

this community?”” Particularly pertinent to the role of healthy leaders in the church, the 

authors dedicate an early chapter to the importance of spiritual leadership in a comeback 

and conclude that: “Leadership is the most important factor in making a comeback’ The 

remainder of the book provides practical solutions in three critical areas: “A comeback church 


requires at least three elements. First, there is spiritual energy in the lives of the individual 


believers and the church family as a whole. Second, the church is restructured around its 
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missional purpose. Third, there’s a long-term commitment to change’ According to their 
research, churches that implement those three elements are much more likely to grow, not 
just with transfer growth but with new believers. 

I found Shelley Trebesch’s Made to Flourish to be one of the most practical of the 
works on church organization, especially in the areas of vision, values, and mission. The 
premise of the book is that rather than leaders reacting to events or crises, a flourishing 
organization can “thrive in the midst of difficult contextual realities because they remain 
vision centered and connect with the opportunities in crises.” Trebesch then describes and 
diagrams several cause-effect “loops” that impact organizations and shows how to understand 
that impact and then use that understanding to lead the organization to flourish. 

Trebesch uses many of the same concepts as Ford and Heifetz, especially the 
language of adaptive leadership, organizational culture, and organizational DNA, but applies 
them explicitly to the Church in an approachable way. She writes, “The identity of a called 
community, or its DNA, is best understood in the overlap of mission, vision, faith assumptions 
and values.””° Her descriptions of mission, values, faith assumptions, and especially vision are 
particularly useful in the church today. She describes vision as “the picture of future outcomes 
and results God has called the organization to accomplish.” She suggests that the leadership 


of the church start with the vision and then work backwards to determine how to get there. 
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Leadership 

Of course churches need leadership in order to bring about change. Several of the 
authors’ works deal with the person and also the task of leadership. In Teams That Thrive: 
Five Disciplines of Collaborative Church Leadership, Ryan Hartwig and Warren Bird present a 
model of church leadership that is team-based, rather than the often seen system of “pastor as 
CEO,’ and it’s much more than trying to share responsibility in order to share blame. Instead, 
Hartwig and Bird extensively studied collaborative leadership in over 250 churches and have 
developed five disciplines of teams that thrive. 

While much of the information they present is geared toward staff teams, there is 
plenty that applies to churches with volunteer teams and some even more so. The authors 
emphasize the importance of having a clear purpose. “When it comes to teams, nothing 
is more important than purpose” They point out that a team’s purpose should be clear, 
compelling, challenging, calling-oriented, and consistently held”? This understanding of 
purpose then guides the team in everything else. The benefit, according to Hartwig and Bird, 
is the ability to analyze problems, find better solutions, and set a course of action to solve the 
issue in the most effective way. This is the critical leadership issue today in churches trying to 
thrive or even survive in a culture that is significantly different than previous generations and 
the focus of several other authors. 

One of the most helpful trends in recent years in church leadership has been the 
understanding that secular leadership thinking and scholarship has much to offer in leading 
the church. As a result, much that has been written on church leadership draws from the 
great work done on leading by people like Heifetz, Grashow, and Linsky. They write, “What 


is needed from a leadership perspective are new forms of improvisational expertise, a kind 
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of process expertise that knows prudently how to experiment with never-been-tried-before 
relationships, means of communication, and ways of interacting that will help people develop 
solutions that build upon and surpass the wisdom of today’s experts.”*° In The Practice of 
Adaptive Leadership, they have produced a practical manual on understanding and using the 
concepts of adaptive and technical challenges or changes and the leadership tools needed to 
address them. 

Heifetz, Grashow, and Linsky helpfully begin by reviewing the concept of adaptive 
leadership. An adaptive challenge in an organization is essentially a problem that the 
organization does not have the skills or expertise necessary to solve. Adaptive challenges 
are problems that go deeper than merely solving a problem. They require the organization 
to change substantially in some way while still retaining what is essential to the 
organization. As the authors put it, “A challenge for adaptive leadership, then, is to engage 
people in distinguishing what is essential to preserve from their organization’s heritage 
from what is expendable”*! 

Early on the authors note that adaptive leadership is a “process involving three 
key activities: (1) observing events and patterns around you; (2) interpreting what you are 
observing (developing multiple hypotheses about what is really going on); and (3) designing 
interventions based on the observations and interpretations to address the adaptive challenge 
you have identified”? One of the most helpful concepts from this book is the section on 
diagnosing the problem. Too often as leaders we try to solve the problem before we know 


what the real issue is.** In other words, we try to solve adaptive issues with technical changes. 
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Heifetz, et al suggest, “The first step in tackling any adaptive challenge is to get on the 
balcony so you can see how your organizational system is responding to it. Informed by this 
perspective, you will gain a clearer view of your company’s structures, culture, and defaults 
(its habitual ways of responding to problems).** 

The book goes on to provide practical techniques to diagnose the problem, 
develop an intervention, implement it, and evaluate the results. They also provide ways 
for leaders to reflect on their own role and personal thought processes as part of the 
system and they again offer practical solutions for dealing with them. One concept that 
is very helpful in leading churches in our changing context is the suggestion to run 
experiments rather than try to create system-wide change all at once. Experiments not 
only provide space to try creative solutions but also provide space to fail,*® helping to 
create an “adaptive culture” in the organization. 

A number of authors have built upon the work of Heifetz, Grashow, and Linsky, 
applying their concepts specifically to the church, including Tod Bolsinger and Kevin Ford. 
In his book Canoeing the Mountains: Christian Leadership in Uncharted Territory,*° Tod 
Bolsinger incorporates much of the work on adaptive change and leadership. He lays out the 
case that western civilization has changed dramatically. He compares our cultural context 
today to Lewis and Clark, in their search for an all-water route across the continent to the 
Pacific Ocean, reaching the source of the Missouri River and discovering the Bitterroot 
Mountains in their way. Their training, planning, and equipment we no longer useful. They 
faced what several authors call an adaptive change. Similarly, the Church today faces that 


kind of change after 1700 years as the dominant force in American culture. He writes, “We 
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are in uncharted terrain trying to lead dying churches into a post-Christian culture that now 
considers the church an optional, out of touch and irrelevant relic of the past.’*’ Christianity, 
while not necessarily persecuted, is no longer in control and our current cultural context 
requires new understandings of leadership. Bolsinger argues, “In a Christendom context the 
leader’s primary responsibility was to bring a people back to God, returning to the church, 
turning back to the values they had strayed from.”** Today, however, more and more people, 
especially younger generations, have no history with Christianity or the Church. They can’t 
be called back to something they never had, which leads Bolsinger to say that we need new 
ways of accomplishing the mission of the Church and that requires new leadership skills. 
He writes, “congregational leadership in a post-Christendom context is about communal 
transformation for mission.”*? This doesn’t mean that today’s church leaders don't need the 
skills they have always needed. Bolsinger says, “transformational leadership does not begin 
with transformation but with competence.”” He continues, “Technical competence for the 


pastor is measured not only through fidelity to the Scriptures and the spiritual tending of 


souls and church, but also in the ability to competently manage the organization or institution 


given to our charge.“ What it does mean is that leaders need additional skills and ways 
of understanding their context. Adaptive change, where skill will not resolve the problem, 
requires its own skill set. Rather than being the subject expert, Bolsinger says, 
Adaptive capacity is also its own set of skills to be mastered. These skills include the 
capacity to calmly face the unknown, to refuse quick fixes, to engage others in the 


learning and transformation necessary to take on the challenge that is before them, 
to seek new perspectives, to ask questions that reveal competing values and gapes in 
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values and actions, to raise up the deeper issues at work in a community, to explore 
and confront resistance and sabotage, ... [and] to help the congregation make hard, 
often painful decisions to effectively fulfill their mission in a changing context.” 


Two books by leadership consultant Kevin Graham Ford, one co-written with Ken 
Tucker, also build on the work of Heifetz, Grashow, and Linsky. In Transforming Church: 
Bringing out the Good to Get to Great, Ford makes the case for the kind of leadership needed 
in churches today to help them become churches where lives are transformed by the Gospel. 
Like Bolsinger, Ford points out the great challenges facing churches today. He also discusses 
some of the challenges within churches, particularly consumerism, which he says is “the 
antithesis of creative community.” Ford is particularly helpful in helping leaders learn to 
understand what he calls the “code” of the church. The code is what makes the church or 
organization who they are. Heifetz calls this the DNA of the organization.“ The task of 
leaders is to lead adaptive change that is still congruent with the code or DNA of the church. 

Often the reason leaders fail to solve a problem in their organization is a 
misunderstanding of the type of problem they are trying to solve. In The Leadership Triangle, 
Kevin Ford and Ken Tucker continue to build on Heifetz, Grashow, and Linsky. They use 
stories of real leadership challenges to explain that there are basically three distinct types 
of leadership problems — tactical, strategic, and transformational. To be effective, a leader 
needs to be able exercise options in each of those three areas, making up the three sides of 
the leadership triangle. As they say, “If you’re not making any progress in solving the problem 
youre facing, you are probably trying to solve the wrong problem’ Each of the three types 
of leadership problems requires different responses by the leader. A tactical problem requires 


the leader to be an expert, solving the problem with knowledge or skills. A strategic problem 
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requires a leader to be “a synthesizer, identifying patterns and trends.” But to address the 
transformational problem, the “leader doesn’t make decisions or establish strategic plans but, 
instead, facilitates a series of conversations among key stakeholders.’ Just as Hartwig stated, 
the vision must be clear and clearly communicated. Ford and Tucker write, “vision answers 
the question ‘Where Are We Going?’ while strategy addresses the question ‘What do we 
need to do to stay relevant?” Transformational problems are another way of naming adaptive 
changes. This project, attempting to make a change to organizational culture, is primarily an 
adaptive or transformational issue. 

One thing all of these challenges have in common is the anxiety it produces in those 
involved. We live in anxious times. Our times may not be more anxious than previous eras 
but human nature, especially when we are gathered together in organized groups, produces 
anxiety. Congregational consultant Peter Steinke builds on the work of Murray Bowen and 
Edwin Friedman in the area of family systems as they apply to leading congregations. In 
Congregational Leadership in Anxious Times: Being Calm and Courageous No Matter What, 
Steinke focuses on the role of the leader in the midst of congregational anxiety, exploring the 
importance of the leader’s presence, functioning, and challenges, offering specific, practical 
insights to help leaders and churches navigate anxious times. He writes, “In emotional 
relationships, a person acts along a continuum from automatic reactivity and mindlessness 
to responsibility and enlightened behavior. We can behave more or less instinctually or 
thoughtfully depending on anxiety’s effect on us.’ Steinke helpfully emphasizes that what 
is most important for the leader to do is work on his or her own reaction to the anxiety. He 


says, “To be a nonanxious presence, you focus on your own behavior and its modification 
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rather than being preoccupied with how others function” He then spends much of the 
book helping leaders learn to do just that, including dealing with “adaptive” change, which is 


“ 


essentially the same as Ford’s “transformational” challenge. 

In A Failure of Nerve, psychologist Edwin Friedman uses the story of Christopher 
Columbus’ first voyage to North America to demonstrate the impact it had on all of Europe 
to break the “imaginative gridlock,’ unleashing rapid changes in attitudes and ultimately 
leading to the Renaissance. He compares the situation in 15 Century Europe to that in 
many North American congregations struggling for survival and applies Bowen Family 
Systems theory to organizations such as churches and synagogues. For Friedman, ultimately 
many of the problems experienced by these congregations is a failure of nerve on the 
part of leadership, allowing anxiety to drive decision making, rather than a process based 
on rational thought and that it is the role of the leader to help bring new thinking to the 
situation, breaking the gridlock. 

Friedman is especially helpful to this project and to leaders in several areas. First, he 
says, “one can get more change in a family or organization by working with the motivated 
members (the strengths) in the system than by focusing on the symptomatic or recalcitrant 
members.’ In other words, rather than put significant energy into trying to convince the 
most resistant people to change, Friedman says to work with those most motivated and the 
others will more readily come along. The second area that he discusses that is helpful, along 
the same lines as Steinke, is the concept of the leader’s non-reactive presence bringing calm 
to an anxious system. Friedman writes, “That is precisely the function of a leader within 


any institution: to provide that regulation through his or her non-anxious, self-defined 
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presence.’*! Third, Friedman tells us that leaders should expect sabotage as part of the process 
and not a sign of failure. He says, “It is only after having first brought about a change and then 
subsequently endured the resultant sabotage that the leader can feel truly successful?°? 
Ministry can be such a demanding, time-consuming vocation that is focused on 
serving others that those of us in ministry can lose sight of what’s going on inside us. In The 
Self-Aware Leader: Discovering Your Blind Spots to Reach Your Ministry Potential, Terry 
Linhart reveals a number of emotional “blind spots” common to people in ministry, and 
then offers very practical, helpful ways to prevent and correct them. Many of the concepts 
presented by Linhart echo those presented by Friedman and by Steinke. But Linhart is 
explicitly Christian. To be self-aware, leaders need to see themselves honestly and accurately, 
including their past, their temptations, their emotions, pressures, and conflicts. He says, 
“Developing self-awareness is an honest examination of God’s work, our limits, the Holy 
Spirit’s gifting, our weakness, and of our work in ministry. It’s embracing Jesus’ discipleship 
call to deny ourselves, even die to self, and take up the cause of Christ for our lives (Lk 9:23)?” 
Two particularly helpful discussions in the book are about temptations and margin. 
He writes, “Too many in Christian ministry have been devoured by temptations associated 
with these ‘big five’: seeking prominence, holding on to control, valuing shiny stuff, pursuing 
inappropriate intimacy, and relishing resentment.” The inability of ministry leaders to 
recognize and control one or more of these temptations has wrecked many lives. The idea 
of margin in the life of the leader is vitally important in this time of uncontrolled busyness. 


Linhart says, “Margins and space in our lives, blank spaces on our calendars, can give us room 
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to think, to form thoughts, to group ideas, and to refresh our soul and thinking” Of course, 
as he points out, the concept of margin in our lives was God’s idea, which is why the Sabbath 


was instituted. 


Discipleship 

The third area of literature reviewed, and the one with the most impact on this thesis- 
project, deals with the topic of discipleship, which in many established churches was replaced 
with “Christian education” But there’s a big difference between knowing about Jesus and 
having a relationship with Jesus. The Bible repeatedly tells us that the work of Christians, and 
the primary purpose of the Church, is to make disciples of Jesus. In The Trellis and the Vine, 
Collin Marshall and Tony Payne call that “vine work” The idea is that the priority for believers 
is helping people grow in faith. But the authors point out that whenever you gather believers 
together to accomplish that purpose you need some kind of structure and organization. They 
call this “trellis work,’ as a trellis is used to support a growing vine. The problem, according 
to Marshall and Payne, is that too often in churches we drift away from tending the vine and 
focus on working on the trellis. In this work they authors help to reorient us back to vine 
work and give us a helpful theological understanding and a practical model to balance both 
necessary tasks while putting the most valuable energy into growing disciples. This doesn’t 
come naturally for many churches, particularly churches that have been previously successful 
in a Christendom setting. The authors tell us, “most churches need to make a conscious 
shift—away from erecting and maintaining structures, and towards growing people who are 


disciple-making disciples of Christ.’ 
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One of the important ideas that several of the authors emphasized is that disciples of 
Jesus are to also be disciple-makers. In other words, disciples don’t just receive instruction. 
They help others become disciples. Marshall and Payne said, “congregations become centers 
of training where people are trained and taught to be disciples of Christ who, in turn, seek to 
make other disciples.” This is also a major emphasis of Greg Ogden in his book Transforming 
Discipleship: Making Disciples a Few at a Time. American consumerism has led to the 
situation where church members see themselves more as customers of what the church 
offers rather than seeing themselves as ministers participating in the mission of the church. 
As Ogden points out, in many churches twenty percent of the people do eighty percent of 
the ministry and contribute eighty percent of the funds. But this is not the model we find 
in Scripture. Ogden says, “The New Testament pictures the church as an every-member 
ministry.’°* The reason we don't see the majority of church members engaged in making 
disciples is that church leaders have not seen that as their responsibility—either personally 
or as church leaders. The challenge is to change not only the actions of the leaders but their 
understanding, their mental image of what it means to be the church and what it means to be 
a disciple of Jesus. 

Ogden has developed a very practical discipleship model based on personal 
relationships in very small groups that meet over a long period of time. He says, “How can 
we grow Christians into self-initiating, reproducing, fully devoted followers of Jesus Christ? 
My answer is: The primary way people grow into self-initiating, reproducing, fully devoted 
followers of Jesus Christ is by being engaged in highly accountable, relational, multiplying 


discipleship units of three or four (microgroups).”*’ His goal is not to create a program but 
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rather to find a way for people to be transformed into fully devoted disciples who then help 
others do the same. 

Ogden is emphatic that the secret to successful disciple making is personal 
relationship investment, multiplication (disciples making disciples), and personal 
transformation, all of which take time. He says, “Disciple making is not a six-week, ten-week 
or even a thirty-week program.” To help with this process, Ogden has published a couple 
of books that serve as guides for these microgroups. The first is Discipleship Essentials: A 
Guide to Building Your Life in Christ. In explaining his rationale for these very small groups 
Ogden says, “I have come to see groups of three or four as the optimum setting for making 
disciples’’*' Groups of this size allow the participants to develop deeper relationships than a 
larger group allows and as he says, “Transformation occurs when we grapple with the truth 
of God’s Word in the context of transparent relationships’ The guide consists of twenty- 
five “lessons” for the individuals to do on their own during the week. Each lesson is made 
up of a “Core Truth,’ an inductive Bible study, a memory verse, and a reading by Ogden on 
one topic of being a disciple of Jesus. The lessons include topics on things like sin, grace, 
and redemption, as well as prayer, worship, the church, and stewardship. Each section has 
questions for the participants to answer as they study. The microgroups then meet about once 
a week to build relationships, discuss the readings, and talk about life. 

Essential Guide to Becoming a Disciple, the third book by Greg Ogden being reviewed, 
is a very similar format to the earlier and larger Discipleship Essentials, but instead of a year 


this discipleship program is only eight lessons, based on the Great Commission in Matthew 
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28:18-20. He calls this “an on-ramp that clarifies what Jesus expects of his followers? 

The idea is to invite people into a short-term commitment to explore what it means to be 

a disciple of Jesus. In one of the readings on the need for Christians to see themselves as 
disciples he writes, “Can you be a Christian without being a disciple? Or to put it another 
way, can we just ‘use’ Jesus to get into heaven when we die and not live for him during our 
earthly days? That whole concept is foreign to the New Testament: Ogden’s goal is that by 
the end of the eight sessions the participants will at least be willing to participate in the longer 
discipleship process since they already are in the habit of taking the time to do the readings, 
answer the questions, and discuss in the small group. While the content used is different— 
focused primarily on Scripture and spiritual disciplines, Ogden’s model and his emphasis on 
relationship development was very influential in designing this thesis-project. 

In The Disciple-Maker’s Handbook, Harrington and Patrick present a clear, simple 
pattern for making disciples the way Jesus did, through intentional personal relationships. 
They begin by making the case that making disciples is one of the primary purposes of 
the church and that it’s one of (and possible the most important) defining characteristics 
of disciples of Jesus. They say, “When it’s all said and done, the quality of our lives will be 
measured by these two questions: 1. Was | a disciple of Jesus? 2. Did I help make disciples of 
Jesus?”® Harrington and Patrick call for the church to become a disciple-making movement 
in order to really impact the surrounding culture. Similar to Ogden, Harrington and Patrick 


root their system of disciple-making in relationships, noting, “According to Jesus, you can 
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summarize most of the Bible as God’s plan for us to have healthy, loving relationships with 
him and with others.” 

In Saturate: Being Disciples of Jesus in the Everyday Stuff of Life, Jeff Vanderstelt 
challenges the idea that “church” is mainly an event to be attended, such as Sunday worship 
or Wednesday Bible study, or even small groups. Like the other authors reviewed here, what 
Vanderstelt is most concerned with is that the church of Jesus consists of disciples who make 
disciples, saturating the culture with Jesus-followers. His vision is that “every man, woman 
and child in every place having a daily encounter with Jesus through words spoken and deeds 
done through his people.’ Where Vanderstelt differs from Ogden or Harrington is that 
instead of an intentional, organized discipleship process, he emphasizes the relational aspect 
of community, personal relationships, and serving together. He says, “All-of-life discipleship— 
learning to follow, trust, and obey Jesus in the everyday stuff of life—requires submitting to 
and obeying God’s Word in three key environments: life on life, where our lives are visible 
and accessible to one another; life in community, where more than one person is developing 
another; and life on mission, where we experience making disciples and, while doing so, come 
to realize how much we need God’s power’ 

Several of the authors discussed the importance of practicing spiritual disciplines, 
means of growing closer to God such as prayer, Bible reading, and meditation. Dallas Willard 
wrote a number of books and numerous articles about spiritual formation, or more accurately 
transformation. One of those books that is very influential was Renovation of the Heart: 
Putting on the Character of Christ. Willard points out, “the greatest need you and I have—the 
greatest need of collective humanity—is renovation of our heart. That spiritual place within us 


from which outlook, choices, and actions come has been formed by a world away from God. 
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Now it must be transformed.’ In his usual philosophically-rich style he explains that spiritual 
formation is a process whereby the Holy Spirit transforms disciples of Jesus from the inside so 
that their inner life becomes more like Jesus’ inner life, which is then evident in the disciple’s 
outer life and interactions with others. He says, “in the degree to which spiritual formation in 
Christ is successful, the outer life of the individual becomes a natural expression or outflow of 
the character and teachings of Jesus.””” 

Willard says that there are six basic aspects that make up the lives of human beings: 
thought, feeling, choice, body (physical action and interaction), social context (personal 
interaction), and soul (the one that integrates all the others).”' Spiritual formation requires 
that all six be transformed. He writes, “spiritual transformation only happens as each essential 
dimension of the human being is transformed to Christlikeness under the direction of a 
regenerate will interacting with constant overtures of grace from God” We interact with the 
overtures of grace by practicing the various spiritual disciplines, which Willard points out are 
activities that are in our power” and put us in the path of God’s transforming grace. The rest 
of the book looks at each of the six dimensions of humanity and the spiritual disciplines that 
will guide their transformation into Christlikeness. 

Three books by Donald Whitney are especially helpful in the area of spiritual 
disciplines. The first, Spiritual Disciplines for the Christian Life, is not exactly a recent work 
but is very much applicable today. The classic spiritual disciplines have been practiced by 


Christians for the last two thousand years. The path to spiritual growth is well worn and 
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yet Whitney’s work is recent enough to be timely and most importantly he writes about the 
disciplines in a way that is accessible to everyone. Whitney begins the book by giving an 
overview of why spiritual disciplines are so important in the life and growth of believers, 
noting that the goal of practicing the disciplines is Godliness.” He then devotes the 
remainder of the book to specific spiritual disciplines such as “Bible intake” (which includes 
reading, hearing, and memorizing Scripture), prayer, meditation, worship, serving, silence 
and solitude, journaling, and others. 

The second of Whitney’s books that has informed this thesis-project, Simplify Your 
Spiritual Life: Spiritual Disciplines for the Overwhelmed, contains short essays on various 
aspects of spiritual development. It is similar to a daily devotional with short readings about 
topics meant to help busy people practice spiritual disciplines in a simple, achievable way. 
Whitney covers topics such as simple ways to read Scripture every day, techniques for praying 
through passages of Scripture, and meditating on what the readings mean and how they apply 
to our life today. He also includes very practical essays on things like singing and keeping a 
journal. He even has an essay on why it’s better to journal with a pen—a fountain pen, no 
less—than with a computer. 

The final book on discipleship, Praying the Bible, looks at one of these disciplines 
in particular. Whitney offers this short but very effective work on a prayer technique that 
involves praying through passages of Scripture. The problem Whitney is seeking to help solve 
is a believer’s stale prayer life by praying the words of Scripture. He says, “basically what you 
are doing is taking the words that originated in the heart and mind of God and circulating 


them through your heart and mind back to God. By this means his words become the wings 
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of your prayers.’ The result, according to Whitney, is that when we pray it becomes a 


dialogue with God, prompting us to pray for things we might not have prayed for otherwise. 


Further Reading 

In addition to the works reviewed here, readers may wish to consider some additional 
works in each of these areas. In the area of the church and its context today there are several 
works that will help give an understanding of the challenges. Churchless, by George Barna 
and David Kinnaman looks at the phenomenon of growing numbers of Americans who have 
either never been to church or have dropped out of active church involvement. The book 
includes lots of statistics to demonstrate trends. Three works with excellent discussions of the 
post-Christian climate in which the Church finds itself are Exiles: Living Missionally in a Post- 
Christian Culture by Michael Frost, The Forgotten Ways: Reactivating the Missional Church 
by Alan Hirsch, and Creating a Missional Culture: Equipping the Church for the Sake of the 
World by J.R. Woodward. 

Works that focus on helping the established church adapt include Tim Keller’s Center 
Church: Doing Balanced, Gospel-Centered Ministry in Your City, which provides an excellent, 
detailed model of ministry by loving and serving the surrounding culture, and Growing Young 
by Kara Powell, Jake Mulder, and Brad Griffin, which aims to help churches incorporate 
younger adults into the ministry and leadership of the church. 

In the area of leadership there are several excellent works on the inner person of the 
leader. Peter Scazzero’s book, The Emotionally Healthy Church is an honest discussion of the 
problems of emotional immaturity and the process for individuals, especially leaders, to look 
closely and intentionally at their lives, especially those parts of their lives that lurk below the 


surface, so that they can learn to love others well. Similarly, Ruth Haley Barton, in her book 
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Strengthening the Soul of Your Leadership, reveals leadership lessons from the life of Moses, 
especially focusing on the impact on local churches from unhealthy leaders. 

Finally, there are a couple of works that would be beneficial to those studying spiritual 
disciplines and their role in disciple making. Celebration of Discipline, the classic work by 
Richard Foster, and The Spirit of the Disciplines by Dallas Willard offer an in-depth study of 


various spiritual disciplines. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


THE PROJECT 


As mentioned in the first chapter, the problem that this thesis-project is seeking to 


address is the lack of disciple-making in an established church. The problem is not so much a 


lack of programs but a lack of understanding by leadership of the importance of the church’s 
mission to make disciples. Church leaders and members do not see themselves as disciple- 
makers. But they have also never experienced a method of discipleship that equips them to 
help others become disciples of Jesus. 

This project involved developing and leading a disciple-making process that helped 
people grow in their faith and knowledge of Christ and also equipped them to help others 
to do the same. The question being researched is, “how can church leaders in established 
churches be trained to become disciple makers?” My thesis is that if church leaders (and 
potential leaders) learn to develop daily practices or habits that connect them with God, if 
they are connected with one another in close relationships, and if they are taught a simple 
process to show others how to do the same, they will become disciple-makers and will 


continue leading others to become disciples who make disciples. 


Making Disciples 
This thesis-project is built on the idea that disciples of Jesus are not mass-produced. 
Large discipleship programs have not been particularly effective in recent years because, 
as noted in chapter one, they tend to create consumers rather than disciples. Even at their 


best, “programs tend to be information- or knowledge-based.’ And as Ogden points out, 
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“information alone does not lead to transformation.” Discipleship is about transformation, 
transforming each person to be more like Jesus. Rather than a program or a class for 
transferring information from one to many, disciples are made the way Jesus made them — 

by investing in the lives of a few individuals, teaching them all that Jesus commanded. True 
discipleship happens in the context of close community. At some point those disciples are then 


able to go and do the same with others leading to multiplication of disciples making disciples. 


A Disciple Defined 

Since discipleship is the heart of this project, it’s important to define what a disciple is 
and then discuss how disciples are formed. As mentioned earlier, a disciple is “someone who 
is following Jesus in order to learn how to be more like him.” Disciples don't just learn facts, 
they put their knowledge into action. When studying what Jesus expects of his disciples a 
couple of things stand out. First, being a disciple of Jesus involves personal sacrifice. In Luke 
14:27 Jesus says, “Whoever does not bear his own cross and come after me cannot be my 
disciple” He goes on to give an analogy of counting the cost before building a tower or going 
to war against an enemy. In the same way Jesus warns us to count the cost of following him. 
In Luke 14:33 he adds, “So therefore, any one of you who does not renounce all that he has 
cannot be my disciple” 

The second thing that becomes apparent from studying what Jesus expects from his 
disciples is that we are to live a noticeably different kind of life. This is summed up in John 
15:8-10 where Jesus says, “By this my Father is glorified, that you bear much fruit and so 


prove to be my disciples. As the Father has loved me, so have I loved you. Abide in my love. 
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If you keep my commandments, you will abide in my love, just as I have kept my Father’s 
commandments and abide in his love.” Jesus expects his disciples to “bear fruit.” What kind 
of fruit? Love is the big one. In John 13:35 Jesus says, “By this all people will know that you 
are my disciples, if you have love for one another.” The fruit that Jesus expects, growing out of 
love, is for his disciples to make more disciples through relationships. 

In many ways the concept of discipleship is foreign to those of us who have grown up 
in Christendom. When you look at what the New Testament tells us about the mission of the 
church, it’s very clear that the Church exists primarily to make disciples of Jesus. Actually, 
the Church exists to make disciples of Jesus who make disciples of Jesus. Just before he 
ascended to Heaven, Jesus said, “All authority in heaven and on earth has been given to me. 
Go therefore and make disciples of all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father and 
of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, teaching them to observe all that I have commanded you. 
And behold, I am with you always, to the end of the age” (Matthew 28:18-20). In the original 
Greek, “make disciples” is the only imperative in the Great Commission. ‘The rest of the verbs 
are actually participles: going, baptizing, teaching. Over the years the Church has lost sight 
of the fact that our primary task is to make disciples of Jesus. We have added all kinds of 
things into the church that are not part of our mission. We stopped being intentional about 
discipleship. Many of us would have a hard time explaining what it means to be a disciple of 
Jesus, much less how we make one. Somewhere along the line we exchanged making disciples 
for “Christian education.” It was a subtle change at first, but a significant one. Education is 
about transferring knowledge. It’s about learning facts. Discipleship is about a relationship. 
Christian education is concerned with knowing about Jesus but discipleship is about knowing 
Jesus. When you look at how Jesus taught his disciples, it was by spending lots of time with 
them, teaching them along the way. Sometimes he taught them with words, but more often 
they learned by watching how Jesus lived and how he interacted with other people. 
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One of the things that happened when the church bought into the idea of Christian 
Education is that it became professionalized. Just like we have professionals who teach our 
children in school, we decided we needed professionals to teach us at church. When church 
members see themselves as customers of the church rather than part of the mission of making 
disciples, they don’t make disciples. 

In this project I am trying to find how church leaders in established churches can 
be trained to become disciple makers. There are two important aspects to this project 
and I believe they are equally important. To grow multiplying disciples needs to involve 
intentional disciple formation, which will utilize some of the classical spiritual disciplines, 
and close personal relationships with others. My thesis is that if church leaders and potential 
leaders learn to develop daily practices or habits that connect them with God, if they are 
connected with one another in close relationships, and if they are taught a simple process to 
show others how to do the same, they will become disciple-makers and will continue leading 
others to become disciples who make disciples. This kind of growth doesn’t happen quickly. 
It takes time and so this project needs enough time for relationships to develop and for the 


disciplines to become habits. 


A Model for Making Disciples 
This thesis-project involves developing and experimenting with a model for making 
disciples that helps the participants make the spiritual disciplines of silence and solitude, 
Scripture reading, meditation, journaling, and prayer a daily habit. Because relationships are so 
important to disciple-making, the project also involves building a close, personal community 
to learn, grow, and fellowship. I have designed this project building on Greg Ogden’s work in 


the area of what he calls microgroups, “highly accountable, relational, multiplying discipleship 
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units of three or four.’* The reason for a small group of three or four people is that, according 
to Ogden, it allows for greater relationship development. He says, “in order for real growth to 
occur it requires an atmosphere of openhearted trust, which can occur only in smaller units.’ 
He goes on to say that in larger groups relational transparency is more difficult. 

Like Ogden, this project uses small groups of three or four people committed to 
studying and growing together for some period of time. The main difference from Ogden’s 
model is that his process has the participants working through his discipleship workbook, 
Discipleship Essentials, engaging with Scripture along with his articles on various topics of 
being a disciple of Jesus. At the end of eight to twelve months his participants are expected 
to begin a new group and work through the same material. For this project I wanted to build 
on the relational and multiplication aspects of Ogden’s model but I wanted the participants 


to develop daily and weekly practices — the spiritual disciplines — that they could continue 


beyond their participation in this project. 


Using the Tools for Disciples 

As already mentioned, this project is designed to help church leaders and potential 
leaders learn and practice the spiritual disciplines of silence and solitude, Scripture reading, 
meditation, journaling, and prayer on a regular basis. The challenge for most people is adding 
these practices to their already busy lives. For this project each person is asked to spend 15-20 
minutes each day engaging in these disciplines. The idea is that most people should be able 
to carve out such a short amount of time from their day, perhaps early in the morning or late 
in the evening, without making a major change to their daily schedule. Each participant is 


given a preprinted journal, titled Growing Deeper Journal, that I designed and had printed 
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and bound as a book. A copy of the journal pages is in Appendix 1. The journal includes two 
pages for each day with a Scripture reading for the day and some guiding questions to help 
them meditate on the meaning and application of the passage. There are spaces for them to 
write (or journal) their answers or thoughts on each of the areas. For five days each week 
there are consecutive readings from a book of the Bible. For the weekends there is a reading 
from the Psalms and each week includes a Sabbath day to allow the participants to focus on 
the message in corporate worship as well as provide an opportunity to catch up on the daily 


readings. With the exception of the Scripture to be read the journal pages are all the same. 


Silence and Solitude 

Each day the participant is asked to begin their devotional time sitting alone quietly for 
at least one minute in order to clear their mind. Perhaps the most difficult spiritual disciplines 
for people in our fast-paced, noisy, busy culture are the twin disciplines of silence and 
solitude. In his book, Spirit of the Disciplines®, Dallas Willard refers to two types of spiritual 
disciplines that lead to growth. One type is what he calls “disciplines of engagement.” These 
are the activities people can do to draw closer to God such as reading Scripture or praying. 
The other type of spiritual discipline is less obvious because it’s the discipline of not doing 
something, which is why they are called “disciplines of abstinence’* Donald Whitney says, 
“The Spiritual Disciplines then are also like channels of God’s transforming grace. As we place 


ourselves in them to seek communion with Christ, His grace flows to us and we are changed. 
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That’s why the Disciplines must become priority for us if we will be Godly’” It’s every bit as 
true for the disciplines of abstinence as it is for those of engagement. 

Silence and solitude are really exactly as the name says. The discipline of silence is 
voluntarily abstaining from speaking and solitude is withdrawing from others in order to 
spend time alone with God. Jesus, Moses, and the Apostle Paul all spent time in solitude 
with God. We are all conditioned to be uncomfortable with silence and with being alone and 
with the proliferation of digital media readily available it’s rare for people to truly be alone in 
silence. But Whitney reminds us we need “times to eliminate the voices of the world in order 
to hear undistracted the voice of God?” 

Recognizing that silence and solitude are uncomfortable for people not accustomed to 
it, this project asks the participants to spend at least one minute practicing it. The goal is that 
as they become comfortable with this time and it becomes a habit they will be able to extend 


this quiet time with God. 


Scripture Reading 

According to Barna Research in 2019, 57% of adults surveyed were either “Bible 
Neutral,’ meaning they interact with the Bible sporadically and it has little influence on their 
life, or “Bible Disengaged,’ meaning that they rarely interact with Scripture if at all and it 
has no impact on their life.!' Even active, committed church leaders can struggle to read the 
Bible on a daily basis because of busyness. One of the key goals of this project is to get people 
engaged in regularly reading the Bible and applying it to their lives. The Bible is where we 


learn who Jesus is and why he came. Scripture is where we read about our sinfulness and our 
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need for a savior and in the Bible we discover how Jesus died to atone for our sins and was 
raised from the dead to reconcile us to God. Scripture is where we hear God speak. 
After a minute or so of silence and solitude the participants are asked to read the 
passage of Scripture for that day.!* When they finish reading it they are to take a moment 
in prayer to ask God to speak to them through the passage and then read it again slowly, 
thinking about each sentence or phrase. Repetition and slow, deliberate reading can help 
make the meaning of the passage stand out and can also help with remembering the words. 
The readings from the Psalms on the weekends are not in any particular order but the 
readings during the week are consecutive through entire books of the Bible, meaning that 
the reading for the second day begins where the one for the first day ends. For example, one 


reading for one day is Mark 1:1-8 and the reading for the next day is Mark 1:91-5. 


Meditation 

In Psalm 1 we read that the person who is blessed by God is the one whose “delight is 
in the law of the LORD, and on his law he meditates day and night.’ To put it another way, 
the person who meditates on God’s Word will be blessed. He is compared to a tree planted by 
streams of water that produces fruit in season and its leaves don’t wither in the heat. 

In our contemporary culture, Christians too often misunderstand the concept of 
meditation as it applies to following Jesus. The word meditation has become identified more 
with non-Christian practices than with biblical Christianity.'’ Many people today associate 
meditation with Yoga, Buddhism and other Eastern religions, or with some of the so-called 


“New-Age” movements. The idea behind all of these types of meditation is to empty your 
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mind and to get to a state of total passivity. The goal of this worldly meditation is to get to the 
point where you can think about nothing. 

But that’s not at all what’s involved in Christian meditation. Rather than emptying 
your mind, Christian meditation involves filling your mind with God and with truth."* Rather 
than achieving mental passivity, biblical meditation requires constructive mental activity. 
Meditation is the bridge between Scripture reading and prayer. 

Donald Whitney defines meditation as “deep thinking on the truths and spiritual 
realities revealed in Scripture for the purposes of understanding, application and prayer.” 
This is what it means to be transformed by the renewing of our minds. When we understand 
God’s Word we respond in prayer and in action.” Whitney goes on to say, “Meditation 
opens the soil of the soul and lets the water of God’s Word percolate deeply. The result is an 
extraordinary fruitfulness and spiritual prosperity.’!* Meditating on the Scriptures is the way 
we discover how God’s Word applies to our lives today. 

After reading the day’s Scripture reading twice, the participants in this project 
meditate on the reading, searching for the meaning and how it speaks to them. Because most 
people are not accustomed to meditating this project uses kind of a guided meditation where 
the participants think about and answer questions in their journals. 

The first step in meditating, after reading the passage, is for the participants to briefly 
summarize it in their own words in a sentence or two. They are answering the question, “What 
does it say?” This begins the process of thinking more deeply about the passage. Summarizing 


helps to clarify what the Scripture is really saying and can make it more memorable. 
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The second question is, “What does it say about God?” The idea here is for the 
participants to think about what the attributes of God revealed in the passage. Sometimes 
they are obvious and sometimes it takes a little more thought. But since the Bible is the Word 
of God, every part reveals something about who God is. These are generally one-word, or 
very short, answers but it helps the participants begin to see God on every page of the Bible. 

Third, the participants think about and answer the question, “Is there a promise from 
God, a command to keep or a timeless principle?” This is where they begin to think deeply 
about the meaning of the passage and apply the Scripture to their own lives, moving from 
knowing about God to knowing what God wants for them and how he is involved in their 
daily life. At this point the emphasis is on those principles, promises, and commands that 
apply to all believers. Of course the Bible is not always clear and easy to understand. There 
are things in Scripture that we don't understand or maybe even think we disagree with. So 
the fourth question, “What questions or issues does this Scripture raise for you?” allows space 
for the participants to write down those questions or difficulties. This is where the weekly 
meeting with the microgroup can be so beneficial. The participants can share where they have 
struggled with a passage. Others may have the same struggles or someone in the group may 
have a better understanding and be able to bring clarity. 

The fifth section for meditation focuses attention on the individual, asking the 
question, “What is the Holy Spirit saying to you through this Scripture? What would God 
have you stop or start doing or believing? Is there something God wants you to share with 
someone else? How does this apply to your life? What will you do about it?” God speaks to us 
through His Word. It is the Holy Spirit who helps us understand. As the participants meditate 
on the Scripture they can write down the things God is prompting them to do (or stop doing) 
in their own life. This is also a place where they note where they experienced God during the 
previous day. Chances are at first they will not find God speaking clearly to them. But as they 
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progress through the Scriptures practicing these disciplines, they should begin to hear God 
through the Bible. As Jesus said, “My sheep hear my voice, and I know them, and they follow 


me (John 10:27). 


Prayer 

Finally, meditation should lead us from reading into prayer. Prayer is such an 
important part of our relationship with Jesus and yet too often we only pray when things go 
wrong in our lives. In Colossians 4:2, the Apostle Paul says, “Devote yourselves to prayer.’ And 
in 1 Thessalonians 5:17 he says, “Pray without ceasing” Whitney reminds us, “While ‘Devote 
yourselves to prayer’ emphasizes prayer as an activity, ‘Pray continually’ reminds us that 
prayer is also a relationship.””” 

Puritan pastor William Bridge called meditation the sister of reading and the mother 
of prayer.'® He went on to say, “Reading without meditation is unfruitful; meditation without 
reading is hurtful; to meditate and to read without prayer upon both, is without blessing” 
Meditation should help you to move back and forth between Scripture reading and prayer. I 
like the way Donald Whitney put it. He said, “Praying your way through a verse of Scripture 
submits the mind to the Holy Spirit’s illumination of the text and intensifies your spiritual 
perception?” 

The final section of the journal is a place for the participants in this project to 
write down what God has prompted them to pray about during their time of reading and 


meditation, whether it’s related to the passage or not. It may be that during this time God has 


prompted them to pray about a specific person or situation. They can write it here. They can 
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also write down the things they are asking from God. When they gather in their microgroups 
they can look back and talk about how God has answered their prayers or they can share their 


concerns with the others. 


Phase One — Leader Training 

This project is not just about finding a way to make disciples, it’s about changing the 
self-understanding of the leaders of an established church so they see themselves as disciple- 
makers. The first phase of the project is designed to take a small group of leaders through the 
disciple-making process of this project. 

After a time of prayer and discernment I personally invited an initial group of four 
individuals to participate in this project over the next eight months to a year. We'll call this 
group “generation one.’ The group included three of the newly-elected elders of the church, 
which means they had not been involved in the failed visioning process discussed in chapter 
one. Two of the three were first-time elders and so had fewer expectations of the work 
of an elder. One had served as an elder in another local congregation before joining First 
Presbyterian. The fourth individual included in the group was the church’s recently hired 
Director of Day School and Family Ministries who is also a member of the church. This first 
group was composed of two women, two men, and myself. 

In October of 2019, the group began meeting together once a week to eat together, 
build relationships, and for training and discussion. This time of training was loosely grouped 
around three broad topics or areas of inquiry. The first area of inquiry I called “Growing 
in Christ.’ The idea was to concentrate on the individuals learning what it means to be a 
disciple of Jesus. The individuals selected are leaders in the church but that doesn’t mean they 
have a clear understanding of what it means to be a disciple, as was made apparent during 
the visioning process. The emphasis during this period was on the individual’s personal 
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relationship with God and included teaching them the basic spiritual disciplines of silence 
and solitude, personal Bible reading and meditation, prayer, and journaling. To help them 
learn these disciplines, each participant was given a shorter version of the Growing Deeper 
Journal mentioned previously, with the Scripture readings and the questions and space to 
write answers. This journal only included the first eight weeks of readings, the readings from 
the Gospel of Mark.” During our time together each week we spent time discussing the 
readings and how the disciplines were going. The participants were also taught how to “pray 
through a passage of Scripture,””' a method recommended by Donald Whitney. 

The second topic, called “Gathering Under Christ,” involved learning about what Jesus 
expects of disciples as well as learning about the Church — connecting as the “body of Christ,’ 
serving others, and becoming disciples who make disciples. It’s important for disciples to 
understand that God chooses and saves us so that we can participate in his mission. This 
was done concurrently with “Growing in Christ” For this area we used a new resource from 
Greg Ogden, The Essential Guide to Becoming a Disciple: Eight Sessions for Mentoring and 
Discipleship. Ogden has based this study for microgroups on the Great Commission in 
Matthew 28:18-20. 

Because The Essential Guide uses a similar format to this project, in addition to their 
daily Scripture readings, meditation, and journaling, each participant was asked to complete 
the reading and answer the questions for the week in The Essential Guide. This resource 
proved to be very eye-opening for the participants about what it means to be a disciple of 
Jesus and what it means to be the church. Ogden writes, “Can you be a Christian without 


being a disciple? Or to put it another way, can we just ‘use’ Jesus to get into heaven when we 
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die and not live for him during our earthly days? That whole concept is foreign to the New 
Testament?” 

The third area of emphasis, called “Guiding to Christ,” sought to help the participants 
develop their identity as disciple-makers. About the third week of meeting together, each of 
the participants was asked to find two or three others (we'll call them generation two) and 
disciple them for the next six months using what they had just learned. 

Because of schedules there were weeks when one of the participants was not 
available. If two or more were not available we didn’t meet that week and simply covered 
the material the next week. As a result, we completed the journal and the Essential Guide 
in early December of 2019. Because of the busyness of the Christmas holidays, and perhaps 
from some discomfort with stepping out in faith, the participants found it difficult to form 
new groups. In fact, by early March of 2020 no new groups had been formed. I intentionally 
waited to form my group in order to let the other participants invite others in the church. As 
strange as it may sound, the blessing to this project was the COVID-19 pandemic. In March, 
most people found themselves stuck at home. As a result, myself and two of the participants 
each formed microgroups that would meet each week through internet video conferencing 
rather than in person. The other two participants were not comfortable meeting that way and 


decided not to form groups at that time. 


Phase Two — Microgroups 
As mentioned, three microgroups were formed in late March of 2020, led by two of 
the participants in Phase One plus myself. Group Each of the participants received a copy of 


the Growing Deeper Journal. This version of the journal includes consecutive readings from 
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Mark, Colossians, Acts, Genesis, and Philippians, with a Psalm on the weekends.” Although 
not required, the groups formed by gender with a total of four women and eight men 
participating in phase two. 

The first group formed was composed of four women from the church. The convener 
of the group was a 39-year-old church staff member. The other members included a rising 
leader in the congregation in her mid-twenties, a new church member in her early thirties 
who is Korean and is a professor at the university, and a school teacher in her early fifties 
who is a mature Christian. All four of these women already had some level of relationship 
with each other so none was a complete stranger to any of the others. The group started 
immediately and met most weeks through internet video conferencing. All four of these 
women participated in the group and engaged in at least some of the disciplines for the entire 
time. 

The second group to start was the one I formed. This group included a man in his 
early sixties who was serving as an active elder when the group began but rotated off the 
board about mid way through the project. He had not participated in the leader training in 
phase one but had been involved in the failed visioning process discussed in chapter 1. This 
man actively participated throughout the entire project and engaged with the disciplines and 
the weekly discussions. The second member of the group was an active church member in 
his early fifties. This member was eager to participate, regularly engaged in the disciplines, 
and almost always participated in the video conferencing discussions. For most of the project 
I felt that he was the one growing the most through this process. However, about six weeks 
before we reached the end he began to disengage, not joining the video conferences. After a 
few weeks he called to tell me he wouldn't be continuing in the project due to some personal 


issues. It is unlikely that he will form a group for phase three. The fourth member of the 
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group was a man in his mid-twenties who is a school teacher and has been an active member 
of the church for about three years. Although he often participated in the video discussions, 
it became apparent that he was not engaging in the daily disciplines and so it is unlikely 

that he will form a group for phase three. This led me, however, to include a “Covenant of 


Commitment” for those participating in the future. The covenant is as follows: 
A Covenant of Commitment 


In order to grow in our relationship with Jesus Christ and to see his Word lived 

out in our daily lives, therefore, I willingly commit to: 

¢ Giving myself fully to the Lord for this season of spiritual growth and 
transformation 

¢ Doing my best to accomplish the daily readings, meditation, and prayer 

¢ Answering the questions in the Journal as much as possible, being honest 
with myself and with God 

« Making every effort to meet weekly with my Growing Deeper group 
for about 1 - 1.5 hours for a time of sharing about the readings and for 
mutual support 

¢ Building trust by keeping whatever is shared in the group in absolute 
confidence 

¢ Praying regularly for the members of my group 

¢ Seriously considering continuing the process of multiplying disciples of Jesus 
by investing in 2-3 others 


The third group was comprised of four men from the church. It was convened by 
one of the active elders in his early forties that had participated in the leader training. Two 
of the men in this group have been active in the church for two or three years — one in his 
thirties with a young family, and one in his early fifties who is recently remarried. The fourth 
participant in this group is thirty and serves on staff at the church in a ministry-training role. 
This group also met regularly by internet video conferencing and all of them remained active 


through the entire project. 
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Phase Three — Multiplying Microgroups 

As already discussed, one of the primary goals of this project is not just addition of 
new disciples of Jesus but multiplication. A major part of the culture shift within the church 
is for the leaders and potential leaders — all disciples, actually — to see themselves as disciple- 
makers. To accomplish multiplication, the participants in the microgroups are encouraged 
to find two or three others and begin a new microgroup. All three of the microgroups 
completed the Growing Deeper journals and weekly group discussions in the early to middle 
part of December, 2020. Because of the busyness of the Christmas holidays, combined with 
the decreased personal connections due to the pandemic, none of them were able to begin 
new groups until after the holidays. As of this writing in January, 2021, two new groups have 
formed but have not begun the study and meetings yet, and a couple more are in the process 
of inviting participants. One of the groups that has formed is being led by the leader of group 
three in phase two. The other one is being led by one of the participants in group two. A new 
Growing Deeper Journal with different Scripture readings was produced for this phase of the 
project. This journal includes consecutive readings from John, Exodus, Ephesians, and James, 
with a Psalm for each weekend. 

Although I would like to see every participant begin a new group, I also think that 
having the groups start at different times will eventually be the best strategy so that in the 


future there will be new groups forming throughout the year. 


Bonus — Other Microgroups 
A welcome but unexpected expansion of the number of microgroups came from the 
current elders of the church. At the annual elder training and planning retreat in mid- 


November, 2020, some of the elders expressed concern about the effect of isolation on the 





24. A complete list of the Scripture readings in this journal is in Appendix ?? 
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spiritual needs of the congregation. I again presented the idea that the church should focus on 
small disciple-making groups as the way to help people grow during this time of distancing. 
Now that most of the “programs” of the church are suspended the elders were very receptive 
to discussing ideas. The elder that had participated in the leader training in phase one and 
was leading a group in phase two suggested that each elder should be growing in their faith 
and should be participating in a microgroup. The elders were enthusiastic about the idea and 


each one took several copies of the Growing Deeper Journal to be able to start a group. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


OUTCOMES 


The question researched in this project has been, “how can church leaders in 
established churches be trained to become disciple makers?” My thesis was that if church 
leaders (and potential leaders) learn to develop daily practices or habits that connect them 
with God, if they are connected with one another in close relationships, and if they are taught 
a simple process to show others how to do the same, they will become disciple-makers and 
will continue leading others to become disciples who make disciples. 

The expected outcome was that after experiencing personal discipling and learning, 
and then actually discipling others, most of the participants in generation one and generation 
two would know that they are capable of helping others become disciples of Jesus. The result 
would be that if all 4 participants in generation one went on to disciple two or three each, 
and if each of those in generation two also went on to disciple two or three, by the end of the 
project there would be ten to twenty in generation two leading between thirty and eighty 
others to be disciples of Jesus. I had more realistically hoped that at least three fourths of the 


participants in generation two would continue making disciples who make disciples. 


Measuring Results 
Because this thesis-project at this point involves relatively few participants, 
quantitative measurements of the results in real numbers are helpful in assessing the results 
with the individuals involved but presenting the results as percentages may not provide much 


useful information. After the Phase Two groups were all completed, and as the participants 
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were considering starting new groups of their own, I sent a short questionnaire to the eleven 
participants.’ Nine of the eleven participants completed the questionnaire. The raw results 
are presented in Appendix F and will be discussed below. In order to gather some qualitative 
information as well, in addition to the survey I had personal conversations with most of the 


participants, asking for their experience and their feedback on improving the project. 


Analyzing the Results 
One of the main goals of this project was disciple multiplication where one person 
disciples two or three others and then those each disciple two or three others. Another 
significant component of this project was that those who participate would learn to develop 
daily practices or habits that connect them with God, and to connect them with one another 


in close relationships. 


Expected Results 

As stated above, my thesis was essentially that if the people in this project practiced 
the spiritual disciplines, developed personal relationships that encouraged them and held 
them accountable, and experienced for themselves this disciple-making process, most of 
them would go on to make more disciples. The results so far seem to indicate that the thesis is 
valid. In response to the questionnaire, five participants reported that before this project they 
read the Bible one to four times a week and two reported reading less than once a week. As 
to the spiritual disciplines, only two reported practicing them daily. Five of the participants 


reported that they practiced the disciplines daily and three more several times per week. One 





1. See Appendix E 
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indicated not doing the readings or practices at all, which is consistent with my experience 
with one member of my group. 

Asa result of participating in this project, seven of the nine respondents indicated 
that they had grown much closer to God. It’s no surprise that those who didn’t practice the 
daily disciplines found that their faith was about the same. Perhaps most important to this 
research is that seven of the nine reported that they are interested in participating in another 
microgroup and they now feel equipped to lead a group. This is the outcome I had desired 
from this project. 

As mentioned in chapter 4, there were four church leaders who participated in the 
leader training in phase one. All four were actively engaged and completed the training. 

At the end of that training, three of the five of us went on to form microgroups for phase 
two and all three microgroups stayed together for the entire six month project, with the 
exception of the one participant that dropped out near the end. So in phase two, twelve 
individuals participated with eleven completing the project. The results for entering phase 
three are still incomplete but at the time of this writing in February, 2021, there are three 
groups meeting, involving thirteen participants total. In addition, there are two groups 

that have formed but have not started meeting yet, involving eight more participants, and 

a sixth group that is in the process of inviting individuals to participate and will have four 
members, for a total in Phase Three of twenty five participants, including nine of the twelve 
involved in Phase Two. Although this is not the rate of multiplication I had hoped for in the 
beginning, it is indeed multiplication, with twice the number of participants in Phase Three 
as in Phase Two. The main reason is that several of the new microgroups that have formed 


were done so by two participants in a group teaming up to form a new group of four. My 
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opinion is that this is a great way to multiply the groups since there is a clear understanding 
from the beginning that no one is the “leader” of the group but that it they each share the 
responsibility for the success of the microgroup. In the future I would anticipate more of this 
kind of multiplication. 

Just as they had on the questionnaire, in personal discussions with participants from 
each of the groups, most of them said they had grown significantly during the project. One 
of the participants said, “I was surprised how much I learned and grew.’ He went on to say 
that he was amazed at the way the combination of daily personal reading and meditation 
combined with the weekly group discussions contributed to that growth. He said, “When 
we had our group discussions I always appreciated the perspective and understanding of 
the others in the group about the readings. They usually brought up things I hadn't thought 
about.’ He even added, “you should seriously think about publishing this somehow.’ The 
participant in my microgroup that is forming a new group commented, “I read the Bible all 
the way through each year, beginning on January 1 and ending on December 31. I’ve done 
it for a number of years now so I felt like I knew the Bible pretty well. But reading smaller 
passages and spending the time meditating on them and looking for how they apply to me 


today has really helped me understand it and do what God wants me to do” 


Unexpected Results 
As mentioned in the last chapter, the unexpected positive result is that church leaders 
who had not participated in phases one or two of the project saw the effects of the project on 
those who were doing the study and felt it would be beneficial for them personally and for the 


church as a whole to expand the number of groups. Three of the elders, all women, formed 
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a group and invited two other women to join them. They are currently meeting regularly by 
internet video conferencing and report that it is going well. Two of the elders who participated 
in the leader training of phase one, one of whom led a group in phase two, have formed a 
group together, inviting two other men to join them. One of those men is a coworker of the 
group leader and not a member of the church, which is a great outcome. In the long term, if 
the only participants are members of First Presbyterian Church the project will either become 
inwardly focused or will stop functioning. The purpose of multiplying disciples of Jesus is to 
bring more people into relationship with Him. Another elder is in the microgroup formed 

by the participant in my group in phase two. So of the nine current elders of the church, six 
are actively in groups, one was in a group in phase two and has just started a new group, one 
is already leading or participating in other Bible studies in the church, and one finds it too 


difficult to participate in person with masks on or online because of hearing issues. 


Lessons Learned 
Through this project a couple of things were learned that will improve the project 

going forward. The first thing learned was the importance of clear expectations up front and 
the need for the Covenant of Commitment discussed in the previous chapter. The purpose of 
the covenant is to make those expectations clear at the beginning and to give each member of 
the microgroup permission to hold each other accountable. The covenant was added near the 
beginning of the second Growing Deeper journal and will be included in all future journals. 
The person convening the group is now encouraged to go over the covenant with potential 


group members so that they are clear about what they are getting into. 
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The second thing learned in this project is that six months is still not long enough for 
significant change, especially with the social distance because of the pandemic. The personal 
relationships necessary to create an atmosphere of change need more time to develop. About 
four months into phase two of the project several of the participants in the three groups 
expressed that it “seemed” to be time to split up and make new groups. I encouraged them to 
stay together and they did. Near the end of the six months those same individuals expressed 
that they were not ready to split up and form new groups because they were really beginning 
to get close and wanted that to continue. In phase three the groups are encouraged to stay 
together for a year. 

Third, my hope that all or most of the participants would enthusiastically begin new 
groups was a bit optimistic. People today are busy and old habits die hard. For many of the 
participants, six months was barely enough time to get into a routine of daily disciplines and 
weekly gatherings. It was not long enough to become a habit so when they completed the first 
six-month session some didn’t have the momentum or the confidence to begin a new group. I 
am confident that some of them will still form groups in the near future by teaming up to start 
the group, meaning that two individuals from one group will form a new microgroup by inviting 
two more. Although that results in a lower “multiplication factor,’ I feel that this will still be a 


success. The goal is not necessarily the number of new groups but growth in discipleship. 


Moving Forward 
In this third phase I have intentionally not formed a new group for two reasons. 
One reason is to give each participant the opportunity to form a group. The other reason is 


to allow me the opportunity to continue meeting with and encouraging the group leaders. 
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I intend to encourage them individually and to meet with them in groups throughout the 
coming year so that they have the opportunity to bounce ideas off each other and encourage 
one another in the work of making disciples. 

It is my intention to continue to expand this concept and experiment with different 
ways to implement this model of disciple making in the future. As part of that plan I will be 
producing two more Growing Deeper Journals, each with about six months of readings and 
each beginning with one of the Gospels. The journals are intentionally unnumbered so that 
groups can begin with any one of the four at any time. In order to distinguish them the covers 


will be identical except for the background color. 


Summary and Conclusion 

From time to time both cruise ships and aircraft carriers need to be refurbished. Not 
only do they get worn out but they need changes in order to accomplish their mission. A 
cruise ship refurbishment usually takes about three months to complete while an aircraft 
carrier takes nearly four years. The reason for the difference is that the refurbishment 
of a cruise ship is usually to provide a better experience to the paying customers. The 
refurbishment of an aircraft carrier involves a complete overhaul of every part of the ship, 
refueling of the nuclear reactors, and upgrades in technology to help it accomplish the 
mission of launching and retrieving aircraft and to keep up with the changing geopolitical 
environment around the world. 

The world—the context of the Church—has changed. In the United States, Christendom 
seems to be in rapid decline. The culture is much more secular and sometimes even hostile 


to the Church. Participation in churches has been slowly declining for decades. Now the 
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COVID-19 pandemic has produced rapid change and the church needs to be equipped to 
minister in the world around it. The challenge is that established churches are busy doing what 
they’ve always done that they haven't thought about the change needed. As discussed in this 
thesis-project, the challenge in First Presbyterian Church of Corpus Christi, Texas was the 
lack of identity by church leaders as disciples of Jesus who have the task of leading others to 
become disciples of Jesus. This project researched a possible way to help change the leaders’ 
understanding of themselves, the purpose of the church, and their role in that mission, using 
time-tested spiritual disciplines in a way that was accessible and sustainable for busy people. 

Discipleship is not a program. As already discussed, discipleship in the way of Jesus 
is a relationship. It’s “doing life together” over a long period of time. There is no quick fix to 
the problem of a lack of real discipleship in the church because the problem is not so much a 
lack of knowledge but one of self-identity. The problem this thesis-project addressed is that 
the leaders of the church did not see themselves as disciple-makers. Any kind of change in 
identity takes time and lots of repetition of the idea. 

In one sense, the outcome of this research is not complete. The project is still ongoing. 
Microgroups are meeting and people are growing in their faith by studying God’s Word and 
practicing the spiritual disciplines. It’s apparent that those who are participating are growing 
in their faith and self-understanding. But the nature of the church is that no outcome is ever 
complete except the closing of the church. The results of this project are, however, encouraging 
for established churches seeking to change. In each of the phases, some of the participants have 
broadened their self-understanding and their understanding of the work of the Church. They 
continue to make disciples. Groups are multiplying. And although the progress may be slow it 


is still progress and so the number of disciples of Jesus will continue to grow. 
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APPENDIX A 


GROWING DEEPER JOURNAL 











Learning to Follow Jesus in Real Life 


JOURNAL 














An Invitation 


One of the things that characterized Jesus’ earthly ministry 
was the way he invited people to a different kind of life. When 
he met his first disciples on the shore of the Sea of Gallilee he in- 
vited them to follow him. When the rich young ruler asked Jesus 
what he needed to do to inherit eternal life, Jesus invited him to 
get rid of all of his possessions and become a disciple of Jesus. 
Over and over again in the gospels we hear Jesus inviting people 
to be his disciples. And he extends the same invitation to you. 

Being a disciple of Jesus doesn’t mean merely joining a 
church or even saying a prayer inviting Jesus into your heart. 
Becoming a disciple of Jesus is life changing. In Luke 14:27 Jesus 
says, “Whoever does not bear his own cross and come after me 
cannot be my disciple.’ Just as Jesus sacrificed for us, becoming 
his disciple requires sacrifice. It requires you to reorient your 
priorities around Jesus and his ministry. 

Jesus spent three years living and working with his disciples. 
They learned by what he said but they also learned by watching 
what he did. And that’s a pretty good model for us. 

Just before he ascended to Heaven, Jesus met with his disci- 
ples to give them his final instructions. He was giving them their 
mission, the mission of His Church until He returns. What did 
Jesus tell them? Make disciples. 

I want to invite you on an adventure with God. It is my hope 
and prayer that you will decide to follow Jesus in real life, every 
day. The tools you will learn in this study are just that — tools. 
They are ways to help you grow deeper in your faith and learn to 
help others become disciples. But there’s no greater adventure 


than walking with Jesus. 
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How to use this jourvil: 


Spend one minute in silence to quiet your mind 
Sit dlone quietly, ced your Mind of outside thoughts 


READ PSALM 1 


Ask God to speak to you through this passage and then read the 
age again slowly 


ly. 
PONE second te read slowly, Tikivg, about eich sentence 


Summarize this passage in a sentence or two. What does it say? 





Put the Phostige (W your ow words. te brief. 











What does this passage say about God? 
What are some of the attributes of God found in this 


Phosige? One or two words for edeh attribute. 











Is there a promise from God, a command to keep or a timeless 
principle? 


What did you leat From ths ploodee? What does tt 
Mein? What (in the redding (5 timeless and applies to 








any people? 
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What questions or issues does this Scripture raise for you? 


Note here Things M the faible that you dou't understand 





or posatbly dsheree with 50 you can Aeenss (Fin your 
Group. 








What is the Holy Spirit saying to you through this Scripture? 
What would God have you stop or start doing or believing? Is 
there something God wants you to share with someone else? 
How does this apply to your life? What will you do about it? 


God spedks fo us through His Word. It (5 the Holy Spirit 
who helps us understand. Ao you Meditate on the 
Seripture, what are the things God (6 promptig you to 
do lor stop doi) (iM your life? 

















You cin also use this spice to vote where you 





experienced God durivy, the previous diy, 





Pray through this passage a verse at a time. Let the words of the 
Scripture prompt your prayers. 


What has God prompted you to pray about? 
AS you Meditate on the phootge, what or who (6 God 





prompting YOU to pray About? What are you fokig 
From God? From time to tie look back at this section to 








see how prayers Wave been avowered. 
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Spend one minute in silence to quiet your mind 


READ PSALM 1 


Ask God to speak to you through this passage and then read the 
passage again slowly. 


Summarize this passage in a sentence or two. What does it say? 














What does this passage say about God? 











Is there a promise from God, a command to keep or a timeless 
principle? 
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What questions or issues does this Scripture raise for you? 











What is the Holy Spirit saying to you through this Scripture? 
What would God have you stop or start doing or believing? Is 
there something God wants you to share with someone else? 
How does this apply to your life? What will you do about it? 























Pray through this passage a verse at a time. Let the words of the 
Scripture prompt your prayers. 


What has God prompted you to pray about? 
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Psalm 1 
Mark 1:1-8 
Mark 1:9-15 
Mark 1:16-28 
Mark 1:29-45 
Mark 2:1-12 
Psalm 3 
Mark 2:13-17 
Mark 2:18-28 
Mark 3:1-12 
Mark 3:13-35 
Mark 4:1-20 
Psalm 4 
Mark 4:21-34 
Mark 4:35-41 
Mark 5:1-20 
Mark 5:21-43 
Mark 6:1-13 
Psalm 32 


Mark 6:14-29 
Mark 6:30-56 
Mark 7:1-23 
Mark 7:24-37 
Mark 8:1-21 
Psalm 6 

Mark 8:22-9:1 
Mark 9:2-13 
Mark 9:14-29 
Mark 9:30-50 
Mark 10:1-16 
Psalm 7 

Mark 10:17-31 
Mark 10:32-52 
Mark 11:1-33 
Mark 12:1-27 
Mark 12:28-44 
Psalm 8 

Mark 13:1-37 


APPENDIX B 


PHASE ONE JOURNAL SCRIPTURE READINGS 


Mark 14:1-11 
Mark 14:12-31 
Mark 14:32-52 
Mark 14:53-72 
Psalm 22 
Mark 15:1-20 
Mark 15:21-47 
Mark 16:1-8 
Mark 16:9-20 
Psalm 90 
Psalm 33 
Psalm 119:1-24 
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APPENDIX C 


PHASE ONE JOURNAL SCRIPTURE READINGS 


Psalm 1 Mark 16:9-20 Acts 19:1-10 Genesis 23:1-20 
Mark 1:1-8 Colossians 1:1-14 Acts 19:11-41 Genesis 24:1-67 
Mark 1:9-15 Psalm 12 Acts 20:1-16 Genesis 25:1-34 
Mark 1:16-28 Colossians 1:15-29 Psalm 62 Genesis 26:1-35 
Mark 1:29-45 Colossians 2:1-15 Acts 20:17-37 Psalm 122 

Mark 2:1-12 Colossians 2:16-23 Acts 21:1-26 Genesis 27:1-46 


Psalm 3 Colossians 3:1-11 Acts 21:27-22:29 Genesis 28:1-22 


Mark 2:13-17 Colossians 3:12-4:1 Acts 22:30-23:11 Genesis 29:1-30 
Mark 2:18-28 Psalm 19 Acts 23:12-24:21 Genesis 29:31-30:24 
Mark 3:1-12 Colossians 4:2-18 Psalm 84 Genesis 30:25-43 
Mark 3:13-35 Acts 1:1-11 Acts 24:22-25:27 Psalm 125 

Mark 4:1-20 Acts 1:12-26 Acts 26:1-32 Genesis 31:1-55 
Psalm 4 Acts 2:1-41 Acts 27:1-44 Genesis 32:1-21 
Mark 4:21-34 Acts 2:42-47 Acts 28:1-16 Genesis 32:22-32 
Mark 4:35-41 Psalm 23 Acts 28:17-30 Genesis 33:1-20 
Mark 5:1-20 Acts 3:1-26 Psalm 2 Genesis 34:1-31 
Mark 5:21-43 Acts 4:1-22 Genesis 1:1-25 Psalm 127 

Mark 6:1-13 Acts 4:23-31 Genesis 1:26-2:3 Genesis 35:1-29 
Psalm 32 Acts 4:32-5:11 Genesis 2:4-25 Genesis 36:1-43 
Mark 6:14-29 Acts 5:12-42 Genesis 3:1-24 Genesis 37:1-36 
Mark 6:30-56 Psalm 24 Genesis 4:1-26 Genesis 38:1-30 
Mark 7:1-23 Acts 6:1-7 Psalm 100 Genesis 39:1-23 
Mark 7:24-37 Acts 6:8-7:53 Genesis 5:1-6:8 Psalm 139 

Mark 8:1-21 Acts 7:54-8:3 Genesis 6:9-22 Genesis 40:1-23 
Psalm 6 Acts 8:4-25 Genesis 7:1-24 Genesis 41:1-36 
Mark 8:22-9:1 Acts 8:26-40 Genesis 8:1-22 Genesis 41:37-57 
Mark 9:2-13 Psalm 27 Genesis 9:1-17 Genesis 42:1-38 
Mark 9:14-29 Acts 9:1-31 Psalm 103 Genesis 43:1-34 
Mark 9:30-50 Acts 9:32-43 Genesis 9:18-10:32 Psalm 146 

Mark 10:1-16 Acts 10:1-48 Genesis 11:1-32 Genesis 44:1-34 
Psalm 7 Acts 11:1-18 Genesis 12:1-9 Genesis 45:1-28 
Mark 10:17-31 Acts 11:19-30 Genesis 12:10-20 Genesis 46:1-34 
Mark 10:32-52 Psalm 30 Genesis 13:1-18 Genesis 47:1-31 
Mark 11:1-33 Acts 12:1-17 Psalm 111 Genesis 48:1-21 
Mark 12:1-27 Acts 12:18-25 Genesis 14:1-24 Psalm 90 

Mark 12:28-44 Acts 13:1-52 Genesis 15:1-21 Genesis 49:1-27 
Psalm 8 Acts 14:1-28 Genesis 16:1-16 Genesis 49:28-50:14 
Mark 13:1-37 Acts 15:1-21 Genesis 17:1-27 Genesis 50:15-26 
Mark 14:1-11 Psalm 51 Genesis 18:1-21 Philippians 1:1-11 
Mark 14:12-31 Acts 15:22-41 Psalm 118 Philippians 1:12-30 
Mark 14:32-52 Acts 16:1-15 Genesis 18:22-33 Psalm 33 

Mark 14:53-72 Acts 16:16-40 Genesis 19:1-22 Philippians 2:12-30 
Psalm 22 Acts 17:1-15 Genesis 19:23-38 Philippians 3:1-21 
Mark 15:1-20 Acts 17:16-33 Genesis 20:1-18 Philippians 4:1-7 
Mark 15:21-47 Psalm 53 Genesis 21:1-34 Philippians 4:8-23 
Mark 16:1-8 Acts 18:1-17 Psalm 121 Psalm 119:1-24 


Acts 18:18-28 


Genesis 22:1-24 
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Psalm 95 
John 1:1-18 
John 1:19-34 
John 1:35-51 
John 2:1-12 
John 2:13-25 
Pslam 5 

John 3:1-21 
John 3:22-36 
John 4:1-26 
John 4:27-42 
John 4:43-54 
Psalm 46 
John 5:1-17 
John 5:18-29 
John 5:30-47 
John 6:1-21 
John 6:22-40 
Psalm 138 
John 6:41-59 
John 6:60-71 
John 7:1-24 
John 7:25-36 
John 7:37-52 
Psalm 9 

John 7:53-8:11 
John 8:12-30 
John 8:31-59 
John 9:1-41 
John 10:1-18 
Psalm 42 
John 10:19-42 
John 11:1-16 
John 11:17-44 
John 11:45-57 
John 12:1-11 
Psalm 150 
John 12:12-36 
John 12:37-50 
John 13:1-20 
John 13:21-38 
John 14:1-14 
Psalm 11 
John 14:15-31 
John 15:1-17 
John 15:18-27 


John 16:1-15 
John 16:16-24 
Psalm 41 

John 16:25-33 
John 17:1-26 
John 18:1-14 
John 18:15-27 
John 18:28-40 
Psalm 136 

John 19:1-15 
John 19:16-42 
John 20:1-18 
John 20:19-31 
John 21:1-25 
Psalm 57 
Exodus 1:1-22 
Exodus 2:1-10 
Exodus 2:11-22 
Exodus 2:23-3:12 
Exodus 3:13-22 
Psalm 13 
Exodus 4:1-17 
Exodus 4:18:31 
Exodus 5:1-21 
Exodus 5:22-6:29 
Exodus 7:1-13 
Psalm 145 
Exodus 7:14-25 
Exodus 8:1-15 
Exodus 8:16-32 
Exodus 9:1-12 
Exodus 9:13-35 
Psalm 65 
Exodus 10:1-11 
Exodus 10:12-29 
Exodus 11:1-10 
Exodus 12:1-20 
Exodus 12:21-32 
Psalm 39 
Exodus 12:33-51 
Exodus 13:1-16 
Exodus 13:17-14:4 
Exodus 14:5-31 
Exodus 15:1-21 
Psalm 143 
Exodus 15:22-27 
Exodus 16:1-36 
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Exodus 17:1-16 
Exodus 18:1-27 
Exodus 19:1-25 
Psalm 15 

Exodus 20:1-17 
Exodus 20:18-21:11 
Exodus 21:12-34 
Exodus 22:1-31 
Exodus 23:1-20 
Psalm 85 

Exodus 23:21-37 
Exodus 24:1-18 
Exodus 25:1-22 
Exodus 25:23-40 
Exodus 26:1-37 
Psalm 142 

Exodus 27:1-21 
Exodus 28:1-43 
Exodus 29:1-46 
Exodus 30:1-16 
Exodus 30:17-38 
Psalm 94 

Exodus 31:1-11 
Exodus 31:12-18 
Exodus 32:1-14 
Exodus 32:15-35 
Exodus 33:1-23 
Psalm 123 

Exodus 34:1-26 
Exodus 34:27-35 
Exodus 35:1-29 
Exodus 35:30-36:38 
Exodus 37:1-28 
Psalm 36 

Exodus 38:1-31 
Exodus 39:1-43 
Exodus 40:1-38 
Ephesians 1:1-14 
Ephesians 1:15-23 
Psalm 130 
Ephesians 2:1-10 
Ephesians 2:11-22 
Ephesians 3:1-21 
Ephesians 4:1-16 
Ephesians 4:17-32 
Psalm 16 
Ephesians 5:1-21 


PHASE THREE JOURNAL SCRIPTURE READINGS 


Ephesians 5:22-6-9 
Ephesians 6:10-24 
James 1:1-18 
James 1:19-27 
Psalm 135 

James 2:1-13 
James 2:14-28 
James 3:1-12 
James 3:13-18 
James 4:1-10 
Psalm 25 

James 4:11-17 
James 5:1-6 
James 5:7-12 
James 5:13-20 
Psalm 29 
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APPENDIX E 


PHASE TWO PARTICIPANT FEEDBACK QUESTIONNAIRE 


Thank you for participating in a Growing Deeper Microgroup last year. In an effort to gather 
some feedback about your experience, please answer this short questionnaire. You may also 
email any comments you have about your experience that may improve this discipleship model 


in the future. 


This survey is being conducted by Chip Blackshear. Please be assured that all of your answers will be kept strictly 
confidential. The information that you provide will be presented only in summary form, in combination with the 
responses of other participants in this study. The answers that you give will never be linked with your name. By 
completing this questionnaire, you have given your consent that you are a voluntary participant in this study. 


1. Before joining the Growing Deeper micro- 
group, how often did you read the Bible (out- 
side of worship)? 

Five or more days a week 

One to four times a week 

Less than once a week 

















2. Before joining the Growing Deeper micro- 
group, how often did you practice the spiritual 
disciplines of silence and solitude, meditation, 
or journaling? 

Five or more days a week 

One to four times a week 

Less than once a week 

















3. During your time in the Growing Deeper 
microgroup, how often (on average) did you 
complete the daily readings and practices? 
Five or more days a week 

One to four times a week 

Less than once a week 

















4. What effect has participating in the Growing 
Deeper microgroup had on your faith? 

| feel much closer to God 

| feel about the same 

| feel farther from God 

















5. Thinking about the the daily assignments, 
about how long did it take you each time? 
Ten minutes or less 

About fifteen to twenty minutes 
Thirty minutes or longer 


























6. How important were the weekly group 
meetings to your personal growth? 

Very important 

Somewhat important 

Not important 


























7. Are you interested in participating in anoth- 
er microgroup? 

Yes 

No 




















8. Do you now feel equipped to lead a micro- 
group? 

Yes 

No 

Maybe in the future 
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APPENDIX F 


PHASE TWO PARTICIPANT FEEDBACK QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS 


The questionnaire was sent by email to the eleven participants in the Phase Two microgroups. 
nine of those eleven completed the questionnaire. The results are presented below. 


1. Before joining the Growing Deeper micro- —_—-5- Thinking about the the daily assignments, 
group, how often did you read the Bible (out- | about how long did it take you each time? 
side of worship)? Ten Minutes OF 1OSS.........cccscesseeceeeeeeeeeeeeees 
Five or more days a Week .....ceeeseseseeeeeeeees 4 About fifteen to twenty minutes.............. 
One to four times a WeeK .......ccscseseseeeeeeeees 3 Thirty minutes Or lONgel........sseeeeeeeeeees 
Less than ONCE a WEEK..........c:sccceceesstreeeeees 2 
6. How important were the weekly group 
2. Before joining the Growing Deeper micro- ‘meetings to your personal growth? 
group, how often did you practice the spiritual VELy IMPOrtant .........ccecccceseeeseeeeeeeeeseeeeeeees 
disciplines of silence and solitude, meditation, Somewhat important diad'd webiste’ dcdiwaseetuasiecsaae’ c 
or journaling? NOt IMPOrtant...........cceceseesseeeceseeeneeeeeeeenees 
Five or more days a WeeK.............c0c00ceeeeees 2 
One to four times a WeEK ......ccsccccsesseseeees 4 7. Are you interested in participating in 
Less than once a WeeK......cccscsseseseseseeeeeee 3 another microgroup? 
NOS cose savoaes<dcuctcidescuseetinue wasadeteataiesaeceredcetents 
3. During your time in the Growing Deeper IN Oeveces ca van cecahau cauecdecavasn. saat dastaagatacetansteatd 
microgroup, how often (on average) did you 
complete the daily readings and practices? 8. Do you now feel equipped to lead a micro- 
Five or more days a WEEK .....eeceseseeeeseseeeees 5 group? 
One to four times a week ..............cccececeecee 3 NOS cessed snnaumcadeanesacsguctecetncaecendeubsscassusent tontiee 
Less than Once a WEEK.........ccccccccceccccccccsace 1 INO ereinsccsstiascdodeesecuseseducesndetdineadeaesseaecasnauecs 


4. What effect has participating in the Growing 
Deeper microgroup had on your faith? 


| feel much closer to GOd........ceeeeeeeeeeeeee eens 7 
| feel about the SAME... eee eeeeeeeeeeeesee sees 2 
| feel farther from God ...... cece ceececeeeeeeseeeees 0 
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